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SVMC Orthopedics is expanding. 


We are proud to announce that the area’s 
premier orthopedic physicians have joined 
forces with Dartmouth-Hitchcock Putnam 
Physicians, a division of Southwestern ► 

Vermont Medical Center. This new 
partnership brings the most comprehensive 
treatments closer to you, and elevates SVMC 
Orthopedics as the leader in orthopedic care 
for western Massachusetts, eastern upstate 
New York, and southern Vermont. 


Board-certified physicians 
Fellowship trained 

Services include: 

> Anterior hip replacement 

> Total and partial knee replacement 

> Sports medicine and arthroscopy 

> Reconstructive shoulder surgery 

> Surgical and nonsurgical fracture care 


Southwestern , 

Vermont Dartmouth-Hitchcock 

MEDICAL CENTER PUTNAM PHYSICIANS 

PARTNERSHIP IS POWERFUL MEDICINE 5 ” 


SVMC Orthopedics | 332 Dewey Street I Bennington, VT 05201 

802-442-6314 | svhealthcare.org/ortho 
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best of Vermont 
First Impressions 
Inside VL 
The Arts 

Selections from the arts scene, including Marc Maron, 
Storm Large and a gallery of rock n* roll photographs 

Food & Drink 

Tandem builds buzz in Bristol, plus gourmet pies, 
garden kits and cold-hardy grapevines 

Cooking in Season 

Outstanding taste and historical merit mark the 
Gilfeather turnip, Vermont's state vegetable 

Next 

Barry Finette, co-founder of ThinkMD, brings diagnostic 
help to childrens health in the developing world 

features 

JOURNEYS 

No Law Against It 

Free-spirited hippie, in a flash, sees his calling as a cop 

REPORT 

Liquid Assets 

Industrial scale. Hedge funds. Global markets. 

Is maple sugaring at the dawn of a new era? 

EPISODE 

Hunting With My Grandfather 

A young Vermonter tells'her story 

DOWNTOWNS 

An Important Chapter 

Community forces align to launch unlikely bookstore, 
aiding turnaround in Rutland 
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inside VL 


Common Space 

I n the late 1990s, Chris Mason 
and his wife, Jennifer Molineaux, spent 
almost three years traveling the world, doing 
manual labor and odd jobs to pay their way. 
A self-described hippie with a degree in phi¬ 
losophy, Mason says that they did it to gain 
an understanding of different cultures, “to 
see how the world fit together." 

Now, many years later 
(and after a stint as an art- 
ist living in a commune in 
Virginia), Mason has the 
most unlikely of profes¬ 
sions: a police officer in 
Middlebury (“No Law 
Against It,” page 34). A 
resource officer in the local 
school system, Mason says 
his previous life experiences 
allow him to better interact 
with people and keep a level head during 
stressful situations. But the real aim of his 
2 job, he says, is to “build relationships with 
® young people, to help us all build a founda- 
< tion for the community." 

By all accounts, Mason has been extraor- 
1 dinarily successful. He can typically be found 
wandering the halls of the high school, or 
sometimes eating lunch with the kindergart- 
ners, all in an effort to develop deep relation¬ 
ships with the kids in the community. He 
meets them where they are, whether that's 
by taking selfies with them or interacting on 
social media or hosting a public access show 
called "Middlebury Five-o." 

That sort of cross-generational reach is 
rare these days. Greater mobility has meant 
that people often live far from where they 
were born, and grandparents far from their 
grandchildren. And because of personalized 
media, even when people are in the same 
room, they can have different experiences. 
When so many aspects of modern life seem 
to conspire against relationship building, it's 
important to try to find a common space. 

Maybe that’s why Isabella Milazzo’s essay 
“Hunting With My Grandfather” (page 44) 
seems so poignant. The teenager chronicles 
their experiences together, their shared inter- 
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est providing indelible memories for her to 
carry for her lifetime. That shared experience 
didn’t happen by accident. Her grandfather 
took time with her, spending hours on walks 
in the woods, driving her to scout for deer 
and turkey long before she showed any 
interest in hunting herself. Like Mason, he 
reached across the generations, across a kind 
of culture gap. Eventually, she reached back. 
The result was a deeper, more meaningful 
relationship for both of them. 

When the time came to choose a photo 
for the cover of this issue, I was torn. I 
thought that Isabella's story was both a 
compelling read and encapsulated some of 
what's best about Vermont: Kids here still 
walk in the woods with their grandparents, 
and yes, they often still hunt. But Chris 
Mason's life journey to becoming a cop was 
somehow more comfortable to me; his effort 
at reaching out to people in other cultures 
and generations, appealing. To me, he was a 
safer bet for the cover. 

The truth was, I was reluctant to show a 
girl with a gun on the cover of the magazine. 
It seemed divisive, even provocative. I don't 
hunt, and I have been horrified by the gun 
violence in our schools, often perpetrated by 
young people. My brother lives with his fam¬ 
ily in Newtown, Connecticut; I grew up in 
the neighboring town. It seemed almost irre¬ 
sponsible to glorify a teenager with a gun. 

But we all know that girls turkey hunt¬ 
ing with their grandfathers are not the prob¬ 
lem. Especially not girls whose grandfathers 
impress upon them the importance of a 
safety course. 

Chris Mason inspires me. Like him, I am 
interested in understanding the way the world 
fits together, and I believe that great things 
can happen when people reach across divides, 
whether generational or philosophical. 

So, do I own a gun? No. Do they scare 
me? Yes. But can I see and feel and honor 
the beauty and love that grew out of the 
shared experience of a young girl accompa¬ 
nying her grandfather hunting? Definitely. 
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ROLEX 


THE EXPLORER II 


Built to accompany intrepid explorers, 
engineered for adventures to extreme frontiers. 
It doesn’t just tell time. It tells history. 





OYSTER PERPETUAL EXPLORER II 



227 Main Street Burlington, VT 05401 
802-865-2624 

ROLEX V OYSTER PERPETUAL AND EXPLORER ARE ® TRADEMARKS. 






















Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo 


LADYSMITH BLACK 
MAMBAZO 

Flynn MainStage 
Burlington 
March io 

ORMED IN THE EARLY 

'60s in South Africa, 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo is 
forever etched in the history of 
music for its contributions to 
“Graceland," the album made 
with Paul Simon in 1986. The 
record was pivotal in the spread 
of world music, a phenomenon 
we now take for granted, and 


the group has remained vital 
and productive since its break¬ 
through, recording more than 
50 albums overall, including 
“Walking in the Footsteps of 
our Fathers," nominated last 
year for a Grammy. Simon has 
been quoted as saying: “It isn't 
merely the grace and power of 
their dancing or the beauty 
of their singing that rivets the 
attention, but the sheer joy 
and love that emanates from 
their being." 

8 p.rm, $45, 
flynncenter.org 


Marc Maron 
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ETHEL 

“BLUE DRESS: 

A CELEBRATION 
OF WOMEN 
COMPOSERS” 

UVM Recital Hall 
Burlington 
March 24 

leading light in 
the New York down- 
town scene, contemporary 
music quartet Ethel straddles 
the world of postclassical and 


rock, as likely to be reviewed 
by Pitchfork as the Wall Street 
Journal. The group is strongly 
focused on current works, and 
composers such as Pulitzer 
Prize-winner Julia Wolfe, 

Anna Clyne and Missy Mazzoli 
are honored in the program, 
which pays homage to "the bril- 
liant, gorgeous and masterful 
women who are making their 
mark on the 21st century." 

7:30 p.m., $30, 
uvm.edu/laneseries 


MARC MARON 

Flynn MainStage 
Burlington 
March 12 

.A. garage racon- 
1 teur Marc Maron is 
often credited with stok¬ 
ing the podcast boom — 
Vanity Fair critic James 
Wolcott called Maron's pro¬ 
gram "the log cabin of podcast 
lore" — and his eclectic guest 
list has ranged across the 
cultural landscape and even 
included President Barack 


apping in to 
the topicality of 
drones, this one-person 
psychological drama by 
American playwright 
George Brant revolves 
around an unnamed 
fighter pilot, a woman, 
whose unexpected 
pregnancy takes her out 
of the skies and into the 
"chair force" — military 
drone operators, sitting in 
front of computer screens 
in Nevada, conducting 
aerial bombardment 
as a desk job. The play 
has won numerous 
awards, including 
being named a Top 10 
London Play of 2013 by 
both the Guardian and 
the London Evening 
Standard. Time Out 
New York called it "a 
scorching, sharp-eyed, 
timely script... lets no 
one off easy." 
northernstage.org 


Obama. A standup comic 
by trade, Maron attracts 
some 6 million downloads 
each month, flourishing, 
as the Flynn describes it, on 
the strength of his "congenial 
bonhomie, incisive inquisition, 
and smart, subversive humor." 
7 p-m., $45, 
flynncenter.org 


“GROUNDED” 

Barrette Center 
for the Arts 
White River 
Junction 
March 15-April 2 





























SPOTLIGHT 



Joey Alexander 

like that at his age." 

was playing jazz festivals in 

Alexander seems 


KID DYNAMITE 

Alexander's ascent has 

Jakarta and Copenhagen. 

to have a gift, beyond 



been rapid and charmed, 

A YouTube video came to 

his technical prowess, 


»*» ITH THIS CONCERT 

almost a fairy tale. He was 

the attention of Marsalis, 

to disarm and delight 


wW by Joey Alexander, 

born on the island of Bali, 

who invited him to perform 

an audience, even hard¬ 


his first in the state, 

where he was exposed to 

at a Jazz at Lincoln Center 

hearted industry insiders. 


Vermont audiences have a 

jazz through his father's 

gala. That was the turning 

As "60 Minutes" said, 


chance to get in on a story 

record collection. At 

point. From there, Jeanne 

introducing their piece, 


that may be going for a very 

age 6, he began teaching 

Moutoussamy-Ashe, widow 

"Joey has been captivating 


long time. Alexander is 

himself to play piano, 

of tennis star Arthur 

fans and fellow musicians 


only 13 years old, but he has 

using a mini electronic 

Ashe, brought Alexander 

alike, and after you meet 


already received a wealth 

keyboard received as a 

to perform at an Arthur 

him, we think you'll 


of media attention — most 

gift. His father nurtured 

Ashe Learning Center gala, 

understand why.” 


notably “60 Minutes" — 

him along by taking him 

with former president Bill 

For his Vermont 


yet he remains, if not a 

to local jam sessions. At 

Clinton in attendance, and 

performance, Alexander 


stranger, then something 

age 8, UNESCO invited 

soon Alexander was booked 

will be touring with a new 


beyond the ken. Wynton 

him to play for an audience 

at Newport, the biggest 

album, "Countdown," as 


Marsalis, America's 

that included piano legend 

festival in jazz. In 2015, his 

part of his repertoire, and 


preeminent jazz figure 

Herbie Hancock, who 

debut album, "My Favorite 

appearing in a trio format. 

z 

< 

z 

and mentor to this young 

urged Alexander forward. 

Things," was nominated for 


X 

pianist, says, "There has 

At 9, he won the grand 

Grammy Awards for “best 

Flynn MainStage, 

p 

X 

< 

never been anyone that you 

prize at the Master-Jam 

jazz instrumental album" 

Burlington April 22 

6 

n 

can think of who could play 

Fest in Ukraine; by 10, he 

and "best improvised solo." 

8 p.m., $45, flynncenter.org 
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CHICANO BATMAN 

Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge 
South Burlington 
March 27 

00 eclectic, probably, 
to crack the mainstream, 
L.A. group Chicano Batman 
is making waves as an art 
band, owing to an uncanny 
ability to be both backward¬ 
looking and forward-thinking 
at the same time. The thrift- 
shop tuxedos and ruffled 
shirts signal old-school soul, 
and the New York Times 
praised their "stylish atten¬ 
tion to tube amps and analog 
warmth,” yet they also strike 
many ears like a fresh inven¬ 
tion. Southern California 
TV station KCET called the 
group "the sound of local Lati¬ 
no music in the 21st century ... 
reaching for something new.” 
7:30 p.m., $12, higher- 
groundmusic.com 


JOHN JORGENSON 
QUINTET 

April 6-9, 

Various Locations 

P rolific and versatile, 
John Jorgenson plays 
at least six different instru¬ 
ments (clarinet and bou- 
zouki among them) but has 
primarily made his name as 
a guitarist, earning fame in 

John Jorgenson 



country music, touring with 
Elton John and, more recently, 
exploring gypsy swing. In 
20i6-'i7, Jorgenson served 
as artist-in-residence with 
the Vermont-based Commu¬ 
nity Engagement Lab, an arts 
and education organization, 
and these Vermont concerts 
are tied to that role. A portion 
of each show includes student 
musicians and compositions, 


and performances by the 
Festival Orchestra, comprised 
of professional musicians 
from around the Northeast. 

April 6, Barre Opera House; 
April 7, Spruce Peak Perform¬ 
ing Arts Center, Stowe; April 8, 
Chandler Center for the Arts, 
Randolph; April 9, Latchis 
Theatre, Bratdeboro. All 
performances 7:30 p.m. 

Prices vary.johnjorgenson.com 
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THE 

VERMONT FLANNEL 


AUTHENTIC COMPANY °" la ' NA ‘- 
"DEDICATED TO WORLD COMFORT*” 

USA 

EST. 1991 


HANDCRAFTED IN USA 


VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 


WOODSTOCK 
BURLINGTON 
FERRISBURGH 
JOHNSON 
EAST BARRE 


800 - 232-7820 

VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 


THE FINEST FLANNEL 
CLOTHING AND 
ACCESSORIES FOR 
ADULTS &, CHILDREN 


Love Vermont Flannel^ 

Love Vermont Life 



STEFON HARRIS 

UVM Recital Hall 
Burlington April 13 


tefon Harris plays vibra¬ 
phone and marimba, two instru¬ 
ments that fall on the obscure side of 
things, but on those he is a star. Harris 
has multiple Grammy nominations 
as a leader, ties to other projects (San 
Francisco Jazz Collective, Blackout, 
the Classical Jazz Quartet) and also 
works as an educator, the role that 
brings him to UVM for a two-day resi¬ 
dency. Harris' concert will be a solo 
affair, enhanced with guest appearances 
by members of the UVM jazz program. 
7:30 p.m., $30, uvm.edu/laneseries 


BELA FLECK & 

ABIGAIL WASHBURN 

Chandler Center 
for the Arts 
Randolph April 14 

anjo royalty, supergroup, family 
unit — Bela Fleck and Abigail 
Washburn are all of these things, hav¬ 
ing established their own careers before 
meeting, playing together and finally 
marrying in 2010. In 2014, they released 
their self-titled debut, which won a 
Grammy for Best Folk Album, and 
with the arrival of their first child, a son 
named Juno, they fully merged career 
and family, touring together and taking 
their boy along with them. Speaking 
with the Los Angeles Times, Fleck 
said: “Were just a banjo-centric couple 
on the road with a baby.'' 

7:30 p.m., $55, chandler-arts.org 

THREE WOMEN AND 
THE TRUTH 

UVM Recital Hall 
Burlington April 28 

liza Gilkyson, Gretchen 
Peters and Mary Gauthier — 
three mighty oaks from the realm of 
Americana and alt-country — gather 
with a mind to present their collective 
wisdom, earned through life's passages. 
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Welcomes You to Enjoy 

The Warmth of Our Hearth & Harvest 

* \ 

\ 

•M8 Elegant Lodging Rooms 
* Tavern Room : 

Wine, Craft Beer &. Signature Cocktails 

•^Harvest Tapas Table 
Country Breakfast 


Ask about Mid Week & Winter Weekend 
Getaway Packages 


802 - 674-411 2 ( 

www.windsormansioninn.com 
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As Gilkyson described it to the Chicago 
Tribune:“Were not raw in the sense 
we were when we were young, when 
we were angst-ridden and on the edge 
of discovery of things. Now were more 
reflective. We have miles on our tires. We 
have stories to tell. We have a desire to 
share that.” 

7:30 p.m., $30, uvm.edu/laneseries 

“BACKSTAGE PASS: ROCK 
& ROLL PHOTOGRAPHY” 

Shelburne Museum 
Through May 7 

his exhibit of more than 300 
images is framed with a certain 


amount of artspeak — “A rock musician's 
career is predicated on a cult of personal¬ 
ity, the ability to strike a pose and live 
the life, just as much as command of an 
instrument” — but nonetheless offers 
a compelling window on rock history. 
Giants such as Bob Dylan and the Beatles 
are included, as well as many others in 
the canon: Bob Marley, Johnny Cash, 
Madonna, Debbie Harry, Prince, Kurt 
Cobain, the list goes on. The images are 
drawn from a private collection, billed as 
one of the largest of its kind in the United 
States, and a 128-page book, published 
when the exhibit debuted in 2009 at the 
Portland Museum of Art, is also available. 
shelburnemuseum.org 


"MOOSE WOODS" 8"x 10 " 

Print $125 

"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1-800-328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, 
Books, Puzzles, Cards & Morel 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Jay Country Store, Jay, VT. 

Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 


WILL MOSES 


"TAKE ME OUT TO THE BALL GAME" 
Serigraph 18"x 26" $390 


'OLD RUGGED COURSE" 12"x 12" 
Print $145 
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i STORM LARGE 

Z 

o 

St.Johnsbury School 
Auditorium May 14 

g 

o 

a torm Large (her real name, 
showbiz ready, is Susan Storm 
Large) grew up in Southborough, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, where she had a mentally 
ill mother and a turbulent adolescence, 
followed by years of sex, drugs and rock 
'n roll. Blessed with a powerful voice, 
she suddenly shot to fame in 2006 on 
the CBS show* Rock Star: Supernova,” 
and since then has staged a hit auto¬ 
biographical cabaret show, written a 
memoir ("Crazy Enough,” approved by 
Oprah!), performed Kurt Weill mate¬ 
rial with the Detroit Symphony Orches¬ 
tra at Carnegie Hall, toured with Pink 
Martini, sung with George Clinton and, 
of course, launched her own recording 
career. Music critic Jeremy D. Goodwin, 
writing in the Boston Globe, described 
her appeal as "punkish energy in a 
plush package” and said: "Her musical 
approach has been defined by a mashup 
of influences, into a whole that doesn't 
always necessarily cohere — save for the 
brute force of her personality, which sells 
it in the end.” 

7 p.m., $50, catamountarts.org 



M c KERNON 

BUILDER • ARCHITECT • CRAFTSMEN • ENERGY CONSERVATORS 

This home is all about detail 


+$***&* 


Construction • Renovations • Design 
Cabinetry • Historic Replica • Spray Foam Insulation 
Renewable Energy • Energy Audits • Small & Large Projects 

Serv ing Vermont and upstate New York 
www.nickernongroup.com (888) 484-4200 
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Imagine dining each night 
with your neighbors who are 
writers, musicians, professors, 
activists, and artists. These are 
just some of the people who 
live at Wake Robin. Be part of 
a community that dances, 
debates, paints, writes and 
publishes, works with 
computers, practices carpentry 
and makes music. 

Live the life you choose—in a 
vibrant lifeplan community. 

And coming soon—our new 
Maple apartments. We’re 
happy to tell you more! Visit 
our website or give us a call to 
schedule a tour. 


"WakeRobin 


VERMONT’S LIFECARE COMMUNITY 


802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 

SHELBURNE, VERMONT 

□ 01 



Hartford, VT • 802*281 <8245 • www.HighCountryAluminum.com 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTS" 

DOCKS & SWIM FLOATS 

Lightweight aluminum frame 
docks with Cedar or Thruflow™ 
decking • Maintenance free • 
Manufactured in VT with a 5 yr 
warranty_ 



Kris Kristofferson, one of country 
music's greatest songwriters and 
performers, appears May 5 at the 
Flynn Center in Burlington, high- 
ergroundmusic.com 
Bumper Jacksons, a band from 
Washington, D.C., bring swing- 
revival energy to the blues, folk 
music and “the richest threads 
of old America.” April 21, UVM 
Recital Hall, Burlington, uvm.edu 

■ Watch artists at work during Open 
Studio Weekend, statewide, May 
27-28. vermontcrafts.com 

■ Renowned Vermont folklor¬ 
ist Jane Beck discusses her book 
“Daisy Turner's Kin,” a multigen- 
erational account of the African- 
American experience in New Eng¬ 
land. March 1, Goodrich Memorial 
Library, Newport, vermonthuman- 
ities.org 

■ Dartmouth professor Nancy Jay 
Crumbine speaks in “Celebrat¬ 
ing E.B. White,” an apprecia¬ 
tion of the writer who “remains 
the master's master of elegant 
prose, sophisticated wit and 
graceful irreverence.” March 

1, Norwich Congregational 
Church, United Church of Christ. 
vermonthumanities.org 

■ In “The Impressionists: Paint¬ 
ers of Modern Life,” Middlebury 
College professor Kirsten Hov- 
ing highlights aspects of the move¬ 
ment that provoked controversy 

in its day. March 1, First Congre- 
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gational Church of Manchester, 
vermonthumanities.org 

■ Celtic fiddling virtuosos Nata¬ 
lie MacMaster and Donnell 
Leahy perform March 3 at the 
Paramount Theatre in Rutland. 
paramountvt.org 

■ Glass sculpture artists from Ver¬ 
mont and across New England 
create light-hearted, imagina¬ 
tive works, based on sketches 
submitted by schoolchildren, 

in “GlasstasticT March 18-June 
18, Brattleboro Museum & Art 
Center, brattleboromuseum.org 

■ Grammy-winning Steep Canyon 
Rangers bring bluegrass to the 
Barre Opera House. March 24. 
barreoperahouse.org 

■ Top-shelf comedians appear in 
the Upright Citizens Brigade 
Touring Company, an arm of 
the renowned improv theaters 
in New York and Los Angeles. 
Burlington: March 31 and April 
1, Flynn Center, flynncenter.org. 
Lyndonville: April 29, Alexander 
Twilight Theatre, catamoun- 
tarts.org 

■ Standup comedy star Kathy 
Griffin performs April 30 at the 
Paramount Theatre in Rutland. 
paramountvt.org 


® Schedules subject to change. 

® Prices listed are premium seats for 
adults; fees and taxes may also apply. 

® More events at vermontvacation.com. 



HUNGRY FOR SPRING? 

During Vermont Restaurant Week, 

100+ participating locations across the 
state offer inventive prix-fixe dinners 
for $20, $30 or $40 per person. 

Try lunch, brunch or breakfast, too! 

vermontrestanrantweek.com 
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EDGEWATER GALLERY 


edgewatergallery-vtcom | two middlebury locations: six merchants now & one mill street 
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LOVE 

Vermont 



Burke Mountain 
Confectionery 

EAST BURKE 

Nostalgic chocolate truffles and barks 
for a scrumptious treat or a thoughtful 
gift from the heart of Vermont. 

burkemountainconfectionery.com 



Vermont is romantic 
weekends, handmade gifts, 
unhurried dinners and 
destination weddings. 

Its no wonder people often tell us, "I love Vermont!” 
From our cozy inns to our specialty-food producers to our 
artisan jewelers, the reasons to love our state are innumerable. 
Find some of the best on the following pages. 



J.K. Adams 

DORSET 


For your kitchen, home and life. 
Made in Vermont for over 70 years. 


(866) 362-4422 jkadams.com 



MENDON 

Your romantic getaway, nestled 
under Killington & Pico. Enjoy our 
farm-to-table restaurant, sample our 
wine list and relax by the hearth. 

(802) 775-2290 redcloverinn.com 


The Red Clover Inn 
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Courtney Reckord 
Jewelry 

STATEWIDE 

“Adirondack pendant/'Jewelry with 
a sense of place. Topographical 
jewelry of locations worldwide. 

(802) 310-7858 courtneyreckord.com 



Mansfield Heliflight 

MILTON 


Offering a full range 
of services to make your 
special day extra special! 


(802) 893-1003 mansfieldheliflight.com 



Tucker Hill Inn 

WAITSFIELD 

Tucker Hill Inn is your destination 
in the Mad River Valley to 
escape, unwind and reconnect in a 
quintessential Vermont setting. 

(802) 496-3983 tuckerhill.com 



Fresh Tracks Farm 
Vineyard 8c Winery 

BERLIN 


Visit Fresh Tracks Farm 
to taste quality Vermont wines 
grown and produced just 
5 minutes south of Montpelier. 

freshtracksfarm.com 



hidden springs 
MAPLE 


Hidden Springs Maple 

PUTNEY 

Family-produced Vermont 
maple syrup and more at our 
farm store or online. 


802.387.5200 hiddenspringsmaple.com 


LOVE 

Vermont 




Nitty Gritty Grain Co. 
of Vermont 

CHARLOTTE 

Vermont-grown, certified organic grains. 

Perfect gift for a cook or foodie! 
Pancake Mix, Flours, Cornmeal, more. 

(802) 425-4544 nittygrittygrain.com 



Vermont Artisan 
Designs 

BRATTLEBORO 

Choose your gifts from works by 
300 fine artists and craftspeople. 
Gallery open every day. Gift 
wrapping included. We ship. 
(802) 257-7044 vtart.com 



(802) 897-7700 whistlepigwhiskey.com 


WhistlePig Farms 

SHOREHAM 

The preeminent rye whiskey company, 
WhistlePig grows, mashes, 
distills, matures and bottles 
rye on WhistlePig Farm. 
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Food ^ Drink 

A taste of Vermont's vibrant food scene 

By Melissa Pasanen | Photographed by Daria Bishop 


CROWD PLEASERS 

Bakers from 
afar shape 
gourmet pies 

E verybody loves 
pie, and a pair of new 
eateries are serving up more 
to love with exemplary pies 
in very different styles. 

Piecemeal Pies, located 
on Main Street in White 
River Junction, specializes 
in savory, British-style pies 
along with local and global 
hard ciders on tap. The 
beautifully designed space 
and menu are a testament to 
chef owner Justin Barrett's 
dual background in both 
architecture and cooking, 
which he'd previously 
contributed to restaurant 
projects in New York 
City and Maine. Barrett 
was drawn to Vermont, 
he explains, because “I 
believe every cook should 
understand how plants grow 
and how animals live.'' 

For his own place, 
Barrett landed on pies for 
their history, affordability 
and adaptability. "I can use 
Vermont ingredients year- 
round, and I can feed a lot 
more people more ethically," 
he says. Piecemeal's stout, 
cylindrical pies have a 
traditional hot-water crust 


filled with a rotating roster 
of braised local meats and 
vegetables, finished with 
rich braising liquid through 
the hole in their top crusts 
after baking. Depending on 
the season, there might be 
rabbit and bacon, pork and 
parsnip, curried lamb or 
spinach and feta. Saturday 
brunch could bring Scotch 
egg pie with gravy. Sides and 
desserts include buttered 
peas with mint and the 
delicate lemon custard 
known as posset, Friday 
is Cornish pasty day for a 
quick hand-held option. 

In a nod to America, 
Barrett's team also bakes 
flaky-crusted sweet pies 
like apple-cranberry and 
peaches and cream. The 
only disappointment so far, 
he says, has been lack of 
customer enthusiasm for 
steak and kidney pie, which 
is available by special order. 
♦ 

Like Barrett, Leslie 
Blair of The Southern 
Pie Company in Chester 
has found an appreciative 
audience for her style of pie 
with one marked exception: 
Vermonters have little 
interest in her sweet potato 
pie, remaining steadfastly 
loyal to pumpkin. 

Leslie and Scott Blair are 
a Vermont-meets-the-South 
story. Scott grew up in 


Vermont while Leslie hails 
from Charleston, South 
Carolina. The couple met 
on the job, where Scott fell 
for Leslie's strawberry-sour 
cream pie and its baker. A 
home-based bakery led to 
their first retail space just 
over a year ago and then a 
second cafe in Ludlow. 

Leslie mixes, 
rolls and hand- 
crimps the 
excellent crust of 
every single pie 
herself. "Time 
and patience and 
learning are really 
the secret," is all 
she will divulge. 

Her signature 
baked sour 
cream topping 
also crowns 
apple, blueberry 
and triple berry 
and Southern 
custardy chess pie 
comes in classic 
as well as in 
chocolate, lemon 
and coconut versions. Maple- 
buttermilk pie symbolizes 
the happy union of North 
and South. "It's like a 
maple creemee in a pie," her 
husband says. 

On the savory side, 
tomato pie layers fresh sliced 
tomatoes, basil and scallions 
with a cheddar-sour cream 
topping and silken quiche 


custards are generously 
studded with ham, zucchini 
and mozzarella or bacon, 
mushroom and cheddar. 
Chicken pot pies feature 
a bottom crust and a 
buttermilk-biscuit topping. 

Leslie owns the baking, 
but Scott gets credit for the 
popular pie ice cream he 


dreamed up while seeking 
a la mode options. Each 
five-gallon batch involves 
smashing one and a half 
pies into a fresh-churned 
vanilla base made for them 
by the Chelsea Royal Diner. 
"Everyone puts cookies 
and candy into ice cream," 
Scott says, "but no one does 
chunks of pie." 
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Q & A 

A Few 
Questions 
for Cam 
MacKugler, 

founder and CEO of 
Seedsheet, a producer of 
preplanned garden kits 
in Middlebury. 

VL: You took Seedsheet 
from concept to a successful 
crowdfunding campaign 
to national distribution 
in about two years. Now 


people around the country 
can buy Seedsheets designed 
specifically to grow their 
own salads, hot sauce, taco 
toppings, smoothies, even 
cocktails by just taking the 
sheet out of the package, 
putting it on soil and 
watering. Where was the 
(excuse our pun) seed first 
planted for this idea? 

CM: I was living in 
Middlebury working for 
an architecture firm. While 
house-sitting for a coworker 
with a massive garden — 
perfectly spaced, planted and 
weeded — all I had to do was 



go harvest whatever I wanted. 
It struck me how great it was 
but how much work it took 
to plan, plant and maintain. 
Id done architecture projects 
with green walls and green 
roofs so I started thinking 
about it like a blueprint and 
thought, "Why aren't we 
designing gardens this way?" 
VL: Best of all, no weeding 
required, right? 

CM: Yes, my grandfather 
was a big gardener, and we 
always helped him. One 
of my earliest memories is 
how he'd roll out pieces of 
old shag rug and cut holes 
for the plants to keep weeds 
down around them. When 
I did my first prototype, I 
embedded seeds between 
toilet paper, paper towels 
and newspaper to try to do 
the same thing. Now we use 
weed-blocking fabric and 
dissolvable seed pods. 

VL: You grew up in 


Londonderry with parents 
who were ski instructors and 
the sport was a huge part of 
your life for many years. How 
did skiing shape you? 

CM: I could ski before I 
could walk, but I rebelled 
against my parents by 
switching from downhill 
to Nordic racing. At 
Middlebury, I raced all four 
years and planned to try out 
for the 2010 Olympic team; 
it was a long shot, but I was 
among the best sprinters in 
my age group. Then I blew 
out my knee so that was the 
end of that dream. But the 
work ethic I got from ski 
racing stuck with me. There's 
a level of persistence and 
stubbornness you get from 
training thousands of hours 
running through the woods 
with sticks on your feet. 

VL: How has the Seedsheet 
vision evolved? 

CM: We started with larger 
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gardens with more plants and 
more varieties, but it turned 
out that was too much 
money and commitment 
for someone starting out 
gardening. We were giving 
away samples with just 
one sunflower in them and 
people wanted to know how 
much those cost. So we went 
smaller, more container- 
garden style, and we called 
them grow-your-own 
smoothies or grow-your-own 
caprese salad. People want to 
grow food, not just plants. 
VL: Has being from 
Vermont helped Seedsheet? 
CM: Definitely. We get our 
seeds from High Mowing 
in Wolcott and started with 
soil from a local compost 
company, which were 
working on doing again. 

Most of our customers are 
urban millennials in places 
like San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Houston, New York 
City and Miami. They think 
it's awesome that were from 
Vermont. Were quite literally 
shipping Vermont farms all 
over the country. 

VL: What's next for you and 
the company? 

CM: This might be sacrilege 
to say, but my goal is to build 
it up until it's large enough 
to be acquired. I do want it 
to stay in Middlebury; it was 
so great to see 20 employees 
making Seedsheets right here 
when we were gearing up for 
(distribution through) Home 
Depot. But I've learned I love 
entrepreneurship, and I'm 
thinking about the next idea. 


DESTINATION 

Whimsy in 
Wilmington 

A fter working 
FOR 30 YEARS 
together in restaurants, 

Peter and Kathleen Wallace 
had earned the right to 
retire, but sometimes old 
habits die hard. So was 
hatched the charming, 
deliciously intimate Folly in 
Wilmington, where dinner 
is served just Friday through 
Sunday to a maximum party 
size of four." We don't have 
room in the kitchen to put 
down six plates,'' says Peter. 

Peter, who grew up in 
Rutland, met Kathleen 


after he graduated from 
the Culinary Institute of 
America. The couple raised 
two children on Nantucket, 
where they balanced the 
seasonal hospitality business 
with commercial fishing. 
Looking to retirement and 
perhaps opening a small 
coffee shop, they bought 
the building on Main 
Street in Wilmington.“We 
wanted to get our feet back 
into Vermont,'' Peter says, 
although it turned out they 
were not coffee shop people. 
"We went back to what we 
knew, but this time in a tiny 
restaurant where we can 
work mostly by ourselves." 
He handles the kitchen while 
Kathleen runs the dining 


room and wine list. "The 
name is our way of saying we 
want to be whimsical," says 
Peter. "At 14 seats, we can 
play by our rules." 

The seasonal menu 
changes frequently, though 
there are a few standbys, 
including tender, wine- 
braised, wood-grilled 
Spanish octopus with 
hot pepper relish and a 
cool avocado crema and a 
deeply warming Brazilian- 
influenced seafood stew 
with coconut milk broth 
flavored with turmeric, 
saffron, tomato and lime. 
Other dishes vary by the 
chef's whim and by what 
he can buy direct from local 
farmers or food producers. 
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There is TREMENDOUS 

OPPORTUNITY in Vermont. 

(We have ranked #1 on the opportunity index for 5 years running.)* 


We know that people and 
companies have choices 
about where to locate. What 
sets us apart is our small 
scale. Come to an interactive, 
warm atmosphere where 
state officials actually care. 

We’ll help you find the right 
facility, the right people and 
the right incentives. 

* Learn more at www.opportunityindex.org 


We’ll provide the right 
climate for growth. 

COME JOIN US. 


_ VERMONT 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
www.ThinkVermont.com 



Just a short drive from home...but a world away! 

4-Season Resort | Luxurious Accommodations | Creative Cuisine 
Spa & Salon | Equestrian Center | Nordic Center | Weddings 
350 Private Acres | 740 Acre Lake | Private Beach & More! 

MOUNTAIN TOP 

INN & RESORT 

Chittenden , VT • www.mountaintopinn.com • 802.483.2311 

Photo Credits: Gary Hall (Main Image, Insets 2&3), Joanne Pearson/Fair Haven Photographs (Inset 1) 




Handmade agnolotti might be filled 
with winter squash, arugula and 
Vermont ricotta and served with rich 
turkey-neck broth. Sweet bay scallops 
sourced from his former commercial 
fishing partner could be quickly seared 
to a caramel finish and served with a 
French-accented Vadouvan curried 
lentil dal. 

There is always a Vermont steak 
cut, but Peter would much prefer to 
offer local rabbit than chicken. It might 
be braised and served with cavatelli in a 
sherry and whole-grain-mustard broth 
or rubbed with tarragon, wood-grilled 
and served on a rich Parmesan risotto. 
Desserts include a wedge of flourless 
chocolate torte with house-made 
coconut ice cream, almond praline and 
toasted coconut. 

“We want people to roll up 
their sleeves and treat this as their 
neighborhood bistro," Peter says.“I feel 
like I'm feeding a big family." 


TRENDS 


Tapping Into Sap 

M aple tree sap, traditionally 
boiled down to make syrup, 
is gaining ground as “maple water" 

— a beverage made possible by 
breakthroughs in how to sterilize 
and preserve sap. Coconut water, 
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In West Pawlet, the 
family farm operates 
as Northeastern Vine 
Supply, a cold ; hardy 
grapevine grower, with 
Andy and India Farmer 
and their children,.*?? 
Matteo and Rosetta 


a darling among healthy beverage 
drinkers, is getting a run for its 
money from Vermont companies 
such as DRINKmaple in St. Albans, 
Sap! in Underhill and Vermont tretap 
in Fairfax. 

WINE 

Deep in the Roots 

S etting up in Vermont, Andy 
Farmer had two clear goals: "I 
wanted to farm and make money doing 
it.” After careful investigation, Andy 
and his wife, India Burnett Farmer, 
launched Northeastern Vine Supply 
to grow cold-hardy grapevines for the 
burgeoning wine-growing sector across 
the northern United States. It is a 
promising niche in'a very unglamorous 
facet of the industry,” says Andy. The 
process starts each winter when the 
team travels from West Pawlet to 
several Vermont vineyards, where they 
trade pruning services for clippings of 
varieties like Marquette, a grandson of 
pinot noir, and La Crescent, a white 
grape that produces wines reminiscent 




of Riesling. Planted the following 
May in the gravelly, sandy loam of 
their farm in the Mettowee Valley, the 
"sticks” thrive until they are dug, held 
over winter and then shipped out in 
spring as bare-root, dormant vines 
to vineyards in more than 30 states. 
Almost 15 years into the business, even 
the couple is surprised by how widely 
their vines are in demand and gratified 


ENTREPRENEURS 

Dining in Tandem 

T he only thing resembling a 
sign at 26 Main Street in Bristol 
is the turquoise tandem bicycle hanging 
above the door. This is purposeful, 
explains Jess Messer, one of two 
partners behind the discreet new food 
project known as Tandem. Messer 
owns Savoure Soda, Jam and Pickle, 
and Lauren Gammon is chef-owner of 
Nomadic Chef Catering. Both needed 
more production capacity so they 
collaborated to take over the roomy 
commercial kitchen. Neither needed 
the downtown location or the 25-seat 
restaurant license, but since those came 
with the kitchen, the friends jumped at 
the chance to build good food buzz and 
contribute to downtown vitality. “ It was 
an opportunity to do what we needed 
for our own businesses,” says Messer, 


to play a small, quiet role 
in the still-growing segment. "This is 
the unknown place where that bottle 
of wine really starts,” Andy says. 























300 rarely seen photographs 
of rock & roll stars. 

SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 



shelburnemuseum.org 


Generously supported by Donna and Marvin Schwartz 



r 1 

Supportive Independent Living 

Services and Supports Designed to Fit Your Needs 

Included in Your Monthly Rent: 

• Weekly Housekeeping 

Daily Meal 

• Shuttle Transportation 

(Dine When You Want To!) 

• Wellness Clinics 

Dining Room Open from 12-6 pm 

• Activities, Entertainment, Excursions, 

• One and Two Bedroom Apartments 

and Classes 

• Utilities, cable and wireless 

• Community Gardens and Walking Paths 

internet included 

• 24/7 Maintenance/Emergency Staff On-Site 


Harborview 


A Pillsbury Senior Comm unity 

Call Erin Knox today and schedule a Personal Visit: 802-861-3750 
16 Harborview Road ! South Burlington, VT 05403 
Take a look at our website: pillsburysenlorcommunities.com 



Jess Messer left) 
and Lauren Gammon 

prepare food for 
a pop-up dinner at 
Tandem, a new food 
project in Bristol. 


"and do some fun stuff together too .” 

Last summer, the duo started a 
monthly night market that is a hybrid 
farmers market and street market with 
about a dozen vendors who set up in 
Tandem and in the neighboring alley 
showcasing locally grown and crafted 
food and drink. But most activity takes 
place in the winter and spring, slower 
seasons for each of their businesses. In 
addition to holiday markets, seasonal 
events, classes, tastings and guest chef 
appearances, Gammon cooks pop- 
up dinners monthly from November 
through May. Messer helps and also 
offers her signature, sophisticated sodas 
on tap in flavors like lemon-tarragon, 
persimmon-vanilla and blackcurrant- 



rosemary. 

The dinner series is an engaging 
way to sample Gammons well-crafted, 
eclectic style, informed by her extensive 
world travels. Two evenings a month by 
reservation only, guests gather around 
long communal tables for a set menu with 
a global theme. It is warm and informal; 
groups of friends come together, new 
friendships are kindled. An Indian menu 
might include pillowy lentil fritters with 
mint chutney and coconut green beans, 
curried cauliflower dumplings topped 
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EXCLUSIVE OFFER #1: 

Give Vermont Life to a friend 
absolutely FREE! 




EXCLUSIVE OFFER #2: 

Get 2 years of Vermont Life... 
for the price of 1! 



YES! Start or renew my subscription to Vermont Life right away! I understand 
I pay just $14.97 for one year (4 issues). Plus, I get a 
FREE ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION for a friend — a total savings of $32.63! 


SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 


GIFT FROM 


Name 

(Please Print) 
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(Please Print) 
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Apt# 
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Apt# 
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State 

ZIP 

City 

State 

ZIP 


Email 

□ Check enclosed, payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Canadian addresses, add $7/year; international, $14. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 
place your order at 
vermontlife.com/giftsub 
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► 


GET ONE YEAR FREE 


YES! I want to receive the best Vermont Life has to offer! 

I understand I’ll receive one year for the low price of only $14.97. 
Plus, I’ll get the second year FREE for a total savings of $32.63! 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 
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(Please Print) 
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Canadian addresses, add $7/year; international, $14. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to amve. 


Vermont life 
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• Thought-provoking articles 

• World-class photography 

• Elegant design 
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Detach & Mail 

For fastest service, 
visit vermontlife.com. 































with yogurt and pickled cucumber, and 
tender chicken tikka in a fragrant sauce 
crowned with a grilled shishito pepper. 
Travel to Latin America via a braised 
goat taco with carrot cream and pickled 
fennel, smoked cod and potato croquettes 
with chorizo and saffron, and dulce de 
leche mousse. 

From January to May, the duo is 
planning"Charcuterie Thursdays” with 
platters of pickles, cheeses, cured meats 
and drinks. These will take place as their 
schedules allow or, as they put it, “when 
the spirit moves us”. Note: Tandem does 
not have a website or Facebook page. 

To be added to the mailing list for 
pop-up dinners and other events, email 
lauren@nomadicchef.com. & 


Combining regional history & small town charm 
with luxurious amenities for an unforgettable stay. 


Hill Farm 

1ZWCA/? 




Timeless Craftsmanship 
Employee-Owned 

802.655.0009 

BURLINGTON, VT 

www.redhousebuilding.com 


Fine Homebuilding & 
Historic Restoration 























































HE FIRST THING notice is|he accent* Whether you deal with police officers or^ 
a daily basis, interact with them on rare occasions or only form an opinion about cops 
through what ybu read in the media, you find very few American cops with a British 
Accent, The uniform, the gun at the hip, the confident swagger, the tightly cropped hair? 

If /h^ S a Whe -blooded cop. The accent, however, is a glorious giveaway. Something i 
obviously different here. 

Firfct impressions can often be correct, and Middlebury police officer Chris Mason is indeed 
unusual. Its not just because he's an American cop with an English accent. It's not only because his 
beat is the Middlebury school system — he officially serves as the Middlebury School Resource 
Officer. Its not just because he has a public access television program called “Middlebiiry Five-O" 
or that he was once an almost-famous artist. There's much more to it. And that, by all accounts, is a 
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A PRODUCT OF THE ENGLISH 
seaside town of Brighton, 

Mason had a rough-and-tumble 
childhood, growing up in a subsidized 
housing project. His mother raised him 
alone (his father was not in their life) 
and had a relationship with an abusive 
man. His grandfather gambled — horse 
and dog racing, mostly — and household 
goods were often pawned to cover debts. 
Around the projects, police officers were 
a steady presence, rounding up the usual 
suspects and keeping an eye on the shady 
characters who flitted on the periphery of 
Masons life. 

Despite the odds against him, Mason 
had a scholastic aptitude that allowed 
him to escape poverty and begin work¬ 
ing his way through an undergraduate 
degree in philosophy at the University of 
Bristol in England. There, he opted for 
a year abroad in the United States at the 
University of Maryland. While he was 
studying, he met Jennifer Molineaux — a 
U.S. citizen — and fell in love. He gradu¬ 
ated from Bristol in 1994 and followed 
Jennifer across the United States when 
she enrolled at the Graduate Theological 
Union in Berkeley. She was pursuing a 
masters degree in feminist theology, and 
he was making ends meet by working 
with special-needs children in Berkeley. 
Before his work visa neared its expiration 
date in 1995, the couple married. 

“There we were," Mason said with a 
chuckle."I had a degree in philosophy, 
she had an undergraduate degree in 
philosophy and a graduate degree in 
feminist theology. So we decided to put 
our education to work the best way we 
knew how. We traveled." 

Mason and Jennifer embarked on 
almost three years of travel — visiting 
places in the Middle East, Turkey, India, 
Nepal and South America. They stayed 
in hostels or traded manual labor for 
food and a roof over their heads. In 
Egypt, they found an odd job playing 
extras in a soap opera — they were cast 
as Western tourists. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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BUZZ CUTS Scenes from Mary 
Hogan Elementary School, 
where Mason stirs excitement 
around the lunchroom and 
with a wave from behind the 
wheel of his patrol car. 
























Industrial scale. 

Hedge funds. 

Global markets. 

Is maple sugaring 
at the dawn of a new era? 

By Matt Crawford Photographed by Bear Cieri 

S ince its inception in 1946, Vermont Life, with 
consistent regularity, has featured a photograph of 
maple sugaring on its cover. The first was Spring 1947. 

The most recent. Spring 2012. A thematic thread 
of low-tech, homespun simplicity runs through the 
covers — galvanized buckets, horse-drawn sleds and 
sugar-makers clad in wool pants and plaid jackets framed by white 
fingers of dirty spring snow clinging to rolling hills in the background. 

Viewed collectively, the photos evoke a feeling of folksy, handcrafted, 
small-batch craftsmanship that remains a cornerstone of the Vermont 
maple industry's marketing strategy even today. 

It's not well advertised, and arguably, it's even purposefully 
downplayed — these flashbacks to simpler times, for instance, still 
adorn the consumer-facing packaging of pure Vermont maple syrup 
— but Vermont's maple sugar industry in the 21st century has evolved 
far from the iconic images. While it's true your bearded Uncle Chuck 
might hang a handful of buckets on the maple trees in his backyard 
each spring and boil down a few smoky gallons each March, he's just 
a novelty act — a hobby, an excuse to get out of the house at the end 
of a dreary winter. 

Make no mistake, Vermont maple sugaring is big business. One 
economic impact study estimates the annual value of sales in excess 
of $300 million and supporting more than 3,000 full-time jobs (for 
reference, that's about the number of jobs Global Foundries reportedly 
now has at its Essex Junction facility). Most sugar-makers don't rely 
on horse-drawn sleds to collect sap anymore — the state's modern- 
day maple groves are bisected by thousands of miles of high-output 
plastic tubing that efficiently deliver sap to a high-tech sugarhouse 
outfitted with tens — or even hundreds — of thousands of dollars' 
worth of equipment. 

And here's the not-so-secret truth about the maple industry: It's 
booming. According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Vermont 
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is the largest maple producer in the United States, accounting for about 40 
percent of a domestic crop that's pushing 3.25 million gallons annually. The 
USDA says Vermont production grew by an eyeball-bursting 261 percent 
from 1996 to 2016, going from 550,000 to 1,990,000 gallons of syrup. Yes — 
Two. Hundred. Sixty. One. Percent. 

Or consider Swanton's Leader Evaporator, the largest U.S. manufacturer of 
maple syrup-producing equipment. Its a privately held company, so president 
and COO Brad Gillilan won't divulge sales numbers, but he will say, on the 
record, that in the last decade, Leader Evaporator's sales figures have tripled 
and his workforce has increased from 50 people in 2006 to nearly 90 today. 

“The industry has changed in scope and scale so much in the last decade," 
said Gillilan.“It's been a pretty wild ride." 

Henry Marckres, the resident maple expert in the Vermont Agency of 
Agriculture, Food and Markets, said that in 2004, Vermont hit a benchmark 
with 1 million taps in its trees. In 2016, that number ballooned to at least 
5 million. “What has happened in the last few years," he said, “is really 
remarkable.” 

There are indications that maple's popularity will continue to surge. 
Demand in foreign markets, advancements in tapping and production 
technology, and the creation of new “value-added" maple products certainly 
help. Add the efforts of the Quebec-based maple cartel (see sidebar) that 
spearheads international marketing initiatives while simultaneously setting 
the worldwide market price at profitable, sustainable levels, and maple's 
bullish future comes into clear focus. 


OPPOSITE. CLOCKWISE 

Kyle Humphrey checks 
the density of a batch 
under boil; testing vials 
stand ready; Joe Russo, 
chief operating officer of 
the Maple Guild, signals 
thumbs up; an array of 
pipes transfer sap delivered 
by trucks into a holding 
tank. ABOVE Russo (center) 
strides by Humphrey (left) 
and Nelson Chapel. 

















“There's a big move globally to make maple something beyond what 
you're pouring over waffles on Sunday mornings," said Mark Isselhardt, 
a maple specialist with the University of Vermont's Extension Center, 
Considering the upper right-hand quadrant of North America is the 
only place on Earth where sugar maple trees are native, Vermont is in 
perfect position, geographically speaking, to harness the possibilities. 

I T he most conspicuous example of the state's flourishing 

maple industry is found a few miles outside of Island Pond, a 
time-worn little village with a population fewer than 1,000 in the 
far northeast corner of the state. Once a timber town, Island Pond has 
transformed into a destination for snowmobilers, hunters and second- 
home owners who come to ride mountain bikes, fish or sit by fires in 
their remote cabins. 

In 2013, Wood Creek Capital Management, a Connecticut-based 
hedge fund that's part of the $275 billion investment arm of MassMutual 
Life Insurance, established Sweet Tree Holdings LLC and went on to set 
up its home base in Island Pond. The Vermont maple industry has not 
been the same since. 

Out of the gate. Sweet Tree turned heads. They spent about $5 mil¬ 
lion for more than 7,000 acres of forest land in Warren Gore and Averys 
Gore north of Island Pond. Not long after, they signed a multidecade 
lease on another 9,000 acres. In 2014, they ponied up $700,000 for the 
former Ethan Allen furniture manufacturing plant — an 82,000-square- 
foot building that had sat vacant for more than a decade. 

From the start, Sweet Tree, now doing business as the Maple Guild, 
was clear with its intentions to become a dominant force in the glob¬ 
al maple industry. Just four years into the process, that goal has been 
achieved. “We are the largest maple operation in the world," said Joe 
Russo, chief operating officer of the Maple Guild. “We'll have 300,000 
taps in place for the 2017 season and have right around 60 employees." 
Even at 300,000 taps, the Maple Guild is double the size of Vermont's 
next biggest maple operation. Asked if he still stands by quotes in past 
news stories that the company plans to have 750,000 taps in place, Russo 
is quick to answer. “Sure, 750,00, at least that. Probably more," he said 
confidently. Fifty workers, broken into teams, began tapping trees in 
early January. 

The Maple Guild facility projects more of a warehouse vibe than 
that of a sugarhouse. In a corner of the front office, a wall-mounted 
flat-screen TV is tuned to a financial business channel. When news of 
an expected hike in oil prices flashed across the screen, Russo stopped 
an interview midstream. “Rising energy prices are not good for us," he 
said, slowly shaking his head. During the season, a continuous parade of 
tanker trucks delivers boiled-down sap from various collection points to 
be further reduced to syrup through four steam-heated evaporators in 
Island Pond. A typical spring boiling day will see at least 100 55-gallon 
drums of syrup produced at the site. 

“It blows my mind walking in there, seeing the scale, the size, the profes¬ 
sionalism," said Matthew Gordon, executive director of the Vermont Maple 
Sugar Makers Association.“It doesn't remind me of grandpa's sugarhouse." 

(Continued on page 69) 
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The French Connection 

V ermont's expanding maple industry 
owes much of its success to increasing 
demand around the globe, and not just as 
a pancake syrup. Markets for products like salad 
dressing, natural sweeteners, teas, infused waters 
and liquor are rapidly emerging and allow sugar- 
makers to sell bulk syrup to some of the world's 
largest food conglomerates. Globally, demand for 
maple syrup increased from 90 million pounds in 
2000 to 150 million pounds in 2015. 

Any college freshman who's taken Econ 101 
can tell you price is a product of both demand and 
supply, and the worldwide supply of maple syrup 
is tightly controlled by the Federation of Quebec 
Maple Syrup (known by its French-language 
equivalent FPAQ). Quebec's 7,300 sugar-makers — 
who produce almost 75 percent of the world's syrup 
— sell their product to FPAQ. In turn, FPAQ — 
an organization Fortune Magazine called “more 
powerful than OPEC'' — negotiates prices with a 
small number of bulk buyers. Those bulk buyers 
resell to grocery stores, retailers and specialty-food 
companies. When weather conditions allow for a 
banner sugaring season, FPAQ withholds syrup 
and stores it into what's known as the Global 
Strategic Maple Reserve. When it's a poor sugaring 
season, FPAQ taps into the cache. FPAQ's supply 
corrections also help mitigate fluctuations in the 
value of the Canadian dollar. “The reserve,'' said 
FPAQ in a news release on its website, “was created 
to stabilize prices by stabilizing supply.'' 

The net effect has been a global steadiness in 
syrup prices — at relatively healthy levels — that 
has helped Vermont syrup-makers make vigorous 
contributions to their bottom lines. 

Also key: FPAQ dictates demand with 
aggressive marketing efforts of maple, an effort the 
Canadian government has contributed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to in recent years. Japan, India 
and the United Kingdom are all targets of robust 
marketing initiatives by FPAQ. 

“The best thing that ever happened was the 
federation taking control of production and supply 
in Canada,'' said Brad Gillilan, president and COO 
of Swanton-based sugaring supply company Leader 
Evaporator. “They took care of oversupply, they 
sank lots of money into marketing efforts that grew 
demand, and they've played a vital role in making 
this a healthy, sustainable industry.'' 
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Hunting With 

My Grandfather 


Editor’s Note: Some months ago, a letter 
arrived at Vermont Life that began, 

“My name is Isabella Milazzo. 
I am 13 years old and reside 
in Poultney, Vermont.” 

The letter went on to say that an article 
was included . “My article is about my 
grandfather . It explains my story, how he 
taught me all he knew about hunting, and 
how we shared a strong love of hunting 
together .... It would mean a lot to me 
if you could read my article and, if not 
publish it, give me feedback so I can 
improve my work” 

We were touched by Isabellas story — 
its heartfelt honesty, its place in a Vermont 
tradition, above all, its grace — and it is 
published here . 



By Isabella Milazzo 
Photographed by Daria Bishop 


T here’s a picture in my grandfatherV'reloading room” 
of him and me in the bed of his Ford pickup, getting pictures taken 
with a deer he shot. The border of the frame says,”Hunting is life, 
the rest is just details” Ever since I was little, I would ask myself 
how hunting can be so important to someone that it would be "their life.” 

Even before I knew I wanted to be a hunter, my grandfather would take 
me on walks in the woods, and drives looking for deer and turkey. On our 
drives he would pick me up and I’d climb in the passenger seat of his pickup, 
and we'd drive the same route he used to take my mom on, stopping every 
now and then to scout for deer and turkey from the truck. 

On our walks, he would help me identify the different types of oak trees, 
as we collected their acorns and planted them like he did with my mom. He 
taught me the difference between hemlocks and spruce, and near what trees 
you'll most likely find deer. He would help me identify the world around 
me, and I fell more in love with being in the woods every time. 

When I was n, my grandfather was watching me for the day while my 
parents were out of town. For fun, we decided to shoot the .22. What he 
didn’t know was that I was having a lot more fun shooting that gun at that 
old, ripped woodchuck target than I was showing. It was on this very day on 
my grandparents' back porch in Poultney, Vermont, that I decided I wanted 
to be a hunter. 

When I told my grandfather that afternoon that I wanted to start 
hunting, he sounded surprised, probably because he had always asked me 
if I wanted to hunt but I was never sure. He then began to tell me about 
how I was going to have to take a hunter safety course, and he would have to 
go over some basic safety with me himself. But I didn't care. I was willing to 
do anything. 

That fall I took a hunter safety course at 
our local fire station and passed. I was the 
only female hunter in my class [at school] at 
the time, so I thought the boys would pick on 
me, but they didn't. We would bet on who was 
going to shoot a deer or turkey first, argue over 
who would be hunting where, and laugh when 
no one shot anything. 


LEFT James F. Kasuba 
with his future protege, 
granddaughter Isabella, 
in a family photo from 
2006. OPPOSITE The 
writer, prepared for 
hunting, on her family's 
property in Poultney. 
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ABOVE Turkey calling, one 
of the skills acquired while 
learning to hunt. 


In the fall of 2013, on my first day of hunting, we ventured 
into the woods in Wells, Vermont. My grandfather taking me to this spot 
was extremely special to me, because it was where he shot his first deer, 
and where he hoped Id shoot mine. I didn't see anything, but I really 
enjoyed just learning about deer hunting, and experiencing it with my 
grandfather for the first time. 

Although we weren't successful that first season, I still had an amazing 
time, and I knew that hunting with my grandfather was something I was 
going to be doing for years to come. Since I had my mind set on being as 
amazing a hunter as my grandfather, my parents got me a pink camo .243 
for Christmas. 

In spring 2014, my grandfather took me turkey hunting for the 
first time. We arrived at our secret spot right when the turkeys started 
gobbling. My grandfather showed me how to work the calls, and although 
I didn’t shoot anything, his ambition to get me to shoot something made 
me want to go again and again. 

The next fall, we had no luck hunting deer, but the bond we shared 
while hunting grew. We shared laughs, disappointments and happiness, 
and he began to teach me more and more about the ethics of hunting and 
obeying the laws of the woods. 

In spring 2015, my new favorite season, turkey season, 
arrived. On April 26, the Sunday of Youth Weekend and my grandfather's 
62nd birthday, we went hunting together. At 7:36 a.m., I shot my 
first turkey. 

My grandfather rushed over to me and hugged me. He told me it 
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was the best birthday present he could've asked for. This was officially 
the most meaningful thing anyone had ever said to me. 

Our next hunt was not as successful. We headed out in the early 
morning, to the farm in West Pawlet, Vermont, where I shot my first 
turkey just two weeks before. It was the day before my 13 th birthday, and 
I was eager to shoot my second turkey of the year. We sat in one of our 
spots and began calling in the turkeys. 

At about 10, we were halfway back to the truck to head home. It had 
been a long morning and it was nearly 60 degrees outside, which feels like 
80 in three layers of insulated clothing. We turned around when we heard 
a gobble and saw a tom fanned out in the field right behind us, but not 
close enough to shoot. 

My grandfather looked at me and asked: “Do you want to see if we can 
go back and shoot it?" I said, “Yes," and he replied, “OK." These were the 
last few words he would ever speak to me. At 10:06 a.m. on May 17, 2015, 
my grandfather, James F. Kasuba, collapsed and had a heart attack in front 
of me while we were hunting. 

I'm still crying over the loss of my grandfather, but I'm glad he died 
doing something he loved very much, with someone who loved him even 
more. Although he is no longer here physically, my grandfather is still held 
close in my heart. He has impacted me in a way no one else has. I wouldn't 
be the hunter or the person I am today without him. 

I finally understand that quote. Hunting is my life, but not just 
because I enjoy doing it. Hunting is my life because it is something I did 
with my grandfather, something we both loved very much. I'll continue to 
do it even though he's gone. # 


ABOVE Surveying the forest in 
Poultney. BELOW All smiles, 
posing in a snapshot after 
taking a turkey. 
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An Important 
Chapter 

Community forces align to launch an unlikely bookstore, 
aiding turnaround in Rutland 

By Kim Asch | Photographed by Bear Cieri 



T oday's featured author is very late, but the customers assembled at Phoenix Books 
in Rutland seem unperturbed. They sit and read or chat. Some browse the well-stocked 
shelves. There's a wide assortment of artsy greeting cards, quality toys and novelties de¬ 
signed for book nerds: a box of Jane Austen tattoos, a mug with the titles of 24 banned 
books. The cash register stays busy. 

“I'm happy to make coffee for anyone who wants some,” offers store manager Tricia 
Huebner, with the casual air of a neighbor hosting a dinner party. Her 
husband, Tom, who holds a prominent day job as CEO of Rutland Re¬ 
gional Medical Center, is given the task of keeping watch outside. He 
stands in the brisk afternoon, gazing up and down Merchants Row and 
Center Street, the heart of the business district, where the bookstore 
opened, against the odds, in September 2015. 

Nearly an hour after the advertised time, former Vermont Governor 
Jim Douglas finally arrives to discuss his new memoir about politics and 
civility, apologizing with a blush and shake of his head for erroneously re¬ 
cording the appointment in his calendar. He is greeted with warm smiles 
and a generous round of applause. 

Rutland is nothing if not patient, well-schooled in perseverance. Phoenix 
Books — the place itself as much as what it symbolizes — was worth waiting 
for, and many of its customers are personally invested in the store's success. 

For the past two decades, this central Vermont city has struggled 
to regain a sense of vitality after years of diminished employment and 
commerce left its downtown with empty storefronts and a palpable 
sense of decline. When Book King, the city's longtime purveyor of new 
books, closed in 2014 after a 43-year run, it loomed as another loss. 


THIS PAGE Burlington>area booksellers Mike DeSanto (back row, 
left) and his wife, Renee Reiner (seated), enlisted local help from 
Tricia Huebner (center) and Will Notte. OPPOSITE The heart of 
the city. Rutland is trying to forge a new identity built around 


innovation and knowledge. 
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In response, a group of Rutland supporters began 
exploring the possibility of recruiting a new book' 
store to town. At first glance, the idea smacked of 
fantasy fiction. Brick-and-mortar bookstores, shaken 
by the lower cost and greater ease of buying online, 
were widely assumed to be in trouble. Still, the city 
was in the midst of building a new identity as a place 
where innovation, knowledge and social interactions 
can thrive — and that kind of place required a new 
bookstore. 

“Opening a new bookstore is a challenge in the 
best of times," says Phoenix Books owner Mike De- 
Santo. “But opening one when many in the industry 
are ready to proclaim the corner bookstore an endan- 
gered species takes enormous confidence in the com¬ 
munity that would host it." 

R utland sits astride a rich, north-south 
vein of marble. Tens of millions of years in the 
making, the stone drew the attention of busi¬ 
nessmen at about the time the Civil War was begin¬ 
ning farther south. Immigrants poured in from Italy 


ABOVE Antique marble spans the facade 
of the store. As part of an incentive 
package, Rutland developer Mark 
Foley Jr. offered the space at a below- 
market rental rate. OPPOSITE The store 
is sustained by local customers, who 
browse, read and find a sense of place 
that online shopping cannot match. 

and Eastern Europe, where they had jobs as stonecut¬ 
ters and sculptors, to pursue work they knew, with 
stone they knew how to handle. They built homes and 
raised families in Rutland, near the stoneworks. 

Rail lines built tracks to haul the stone, found¬ 
ries sprung up to build the tools that rail and stone¬ 
work would need. Rutland boomed into becoming 
Vermont's second-largest city, behind Burlington. 
Architects clamored for the world-class marble to 
adorn the loftiest projects. It is Vermont marble 
on the facade of the U.S. Supreme Court building 
and the columns around the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington, D.C. The Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
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dier at Arlington National Cemetery is crafted of 
marble quarried near Rutland. 

But the glory years were short-lived. By the time 
of the Great Depression, marble production was less 
than half of what it had been at its peak — granite was 
the new darling — and after World War II, rail was 
no longer a guarantee of prosperity, eclipsed by the in¬ 
terstate highway system. In the case of Rutland, the 
interstate highway skewed east, to the Connecticut 
River Valley, and north toward Burlington. Rutland 
City's population declined by nearly 15 percent from 
1970 to 2010. Only three of Vermont's 14 counties lost 
population between the censuses of 2000 and 2010; 
Rutland County was among them. 

The city's downtown commercial base suffered. 
Crime increased. More recently, Rutland gained na¬ 
tional headlines for the wrong reasons: Even the 
smallest cities in the most rural states could be hit by 
the scourge of opiate addiction, and the social ills that 
came with it. 

The robust heartbeat of Vermont's muscular city 
flickered, but it never flatlined. In 2000, the Para¬ 
mount Theatre reopened after sitting dark for nearly 
20 years. With $3.65 million in federal, state and 
city aid, as well as hundreds of donations from area 
residents, the 850-seat performing arts center was re¬ 
stored to its vaudeville-era splendor. 


In 2007, the Vermont Council on Rural Devel¬ 
opment led a strategic planning effort to help mar¬ 
shal the artistic and inventive veins that run thick as 
marble through the region. More than 400 citizens 
packed meetings, hungry for opportunities to work 
together to build a new identity for Rutland based not 
on muscle but on mind. A new spirit of collaboration 
began to gel among business people, civic leaders and 
public officials. 

Police and health initiatives pushed back against 
the drug trade. The city hosted Friday night block 
parties, farmers markets and fairs. Green Mountain 
Power announced its intention to make Rutland the 
“Energy City of the Future'' and in 2013 opened the 
Energy Innovation Center in a long-vacant building on 
Merchants Row. GMP Vice President Steve Costello 
recruited alternative-energy companies SunCom- 
mon, NRG Energy and groSolar, as well as Small Dog 
Electronics, an Apple specialist, to the downtown, 
and a kids' museum, brewpub and truffle company all 

LEFT TO RIGHT Fresh energy downtown 
includes Pure.Original, where owner 
Heather Turnbull sells handcrafted 
artwork, rustic housewares and vintage 
finds; women's wear at Fruition Fineries; 
and the Hop'n Moose Brewing Company. 



























opened as well. In 2014, Castleton University signed 
a five-year lease in the city center for the Castleton 
Polling Institute and its entrepreneurial, community 
service and internship programs. 

So the closing of Book King, in 2014, came as an 
unwelcome plot twist in the city's comeback story. 
Studies commissioned by the Downtown Rutland 
Partnership estimated that more than $1 million in 
sales was being lost to bookstores outside Rutland 
on an annual basis. Recruiting a bookseller became a 
top priority for the revitalization movement. Costello 
started putting out calls to independent bookstores 
around the state. 

M ike DeSanto answered Steve Costello's 
call on a Tuesday in November of 2014. He 
and his wife, Renee Reiner, had been in the 
independent bookstore business since 1995, when 
they decided to change careers and move from Bos¬ 
ton to Vermont to take over their first shop, which 
they eventually sold. They had been operating Phoe¬ 
nix Books in Essex since 2007. They opened a second 
store in Burlington in 2012, even though the national 
chain, Borders, had just closed on the Church Street 
Marketplace. Costello knew a little about Phoenix 
Books, but he didn't realize the extent to which the 
Burlington community had rallied to fill the void 


Borders left in their central shopping district. 

During their first phone conversation, DeSanto 
described how he and Reiner had raised much-needed 
capital for their Burlington venture by emulating a 
Community Supported Enterprise model. They asked 
community members to directly invest in the new 
store's startup by pre-buying books, purchasing a five- 
year book club'' membership or simply making a loan 
to the business. 

Within nine months of Borders' closing, Phoenix 
Books had signed a lease for 7,000 square feet just off 
Church Street, renovated the new space and opened its 
doors to the public. They had raised more than half of 
the needed capital — about $425,000 — from mem¬ 
bers of the community, in increments as small as $100. 

"As soon as I heard that, I started calling friends 
and business associates, people I knew who loved 
Rutland and had the financial wherewithal to make 
a substantial contribution and could decide quickly," 
Costello says. 

Two days later on a blustery morning, DeSanto 
drove to Rutland for a meeting. He was delighted, if 
surprised, to be greeted by a group of some of the city's 
major players, including Mayor Chris Louras, Mike 
Coppinger from the Downtown Rutland Partnership, 
and local property owner and developer Mark Foley Jr. 

"They asked me if I was interested. I told them I'm 
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always interested, and they proceeded to 
tell me, ‘This is why a bookstore will work 
in Rutland. And here's what we can do for 
you,'" DeSanto recalls. 

Costello had already compiled a 
list of 31 people — including himself 
— who were willing to invest $1,000 in 
a book pre-buy. Costello spelled out a 
series of incentives that Rutland entities 
could offer: a $10,000 grant from the 
Downtown Rutland Partnership; free 
membership and $1,500 in advertising 
from the chamber of commerce; and 
help with locating a storefront. Foley 
pledged a below-market rental rate and 
customized space — complete with a 
handsome exposed brick wall — at the 
former Lake Sunapee Bank building, 
whose green antique marble spans the 
facade at the corner of Center Street 
and Merchants Row. 

After the meeting, the mayor led 
DeSanto on a long walking tour of the 
downtown. 

‘T've always loved the architecture of 
the facades along Center Street and Mer¬ 
chants Row," says DeSanto. He and Reiner 
had become familiar with Rutland while 
they were still living in Boston and began 
vacationing in Vermont. They had regard¬ 
ed Steve Eddy, Book King's founder and 
owner until 2009, as a colleague, and had 
occasionally attended book talks there to 
support him and authors who were their 
friends."I'm a huge history buff, and I love 
these Vermont downtowns." 

Over their years in the bookselling 
business, the couple has reaffirmed their 
belief in the power of local bookstores to 
strengthen communities. "The interest¬ 
ing piece for me was the hunger within 
Rutland, how much they needed this 
bookstore," says Reiner, who has a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in economic and community 
development and is the detail person of 
the pair. DeSanto, who has an MFA in 
theater and is the philosopher-dreamer, 
explains that while their bookstores are 
certainly profitable, the couple finds the 
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emotional payofFjust as rewarding. 

Still, DeSanto was cautious about 
opening a third bookstore in Rutland. 
He and Reiner could hardly be called lo¬ 
cals — they live nearly two hours north 
in Milton. He told Costello the venture 
would require a partner who lived in the 
community. Did he know anyone who 
might be willing to buy in as a minority 
owner? Soon after, Tricia Huebner met 
DeSanto in Middlebury for lunch and 
immediately signed on to invest, along 
with her husband, Tom, as a part-own¬ 
er, and to run the store as its manager. 

The bookstore totally lines up with 
everything I value in life," says Huebner, 
who ran a reading mentoring program 
for nine years and has served on the 
boards of the Rutland Free Library and 
the Paramount Theatre. "I'm an avid 
reader. I love talking about books, rec¬ 
ommending books and buying books. 
And I love Rutland. It's a little-engine- 
that-could town." 

I N THE TIME SINCE IT OPENED, 

Phoenix Books has established it¬ 
self as a viable business in Rutland 
— "sales are on track to exceed initial 
goals," DeSanto says — and while it sees 
an increase in visitors during fall foliage 
and ski season, it's locals that sustain the 
store. 

In Burlington and Essex, Phoenix 
bookstores recorded double-digit sales 
increases in 2015, a reflection of a recent 
national trend that has seen indepen¬ 
dent bookstores bounce back after the 
initial onslaught of digital. Last spring, 
DeSanto and Reiner acquired a fourth 
store: Misty Valley Books, in Chester. 
The pleasures and nuances of browsing 
in a neighborhood bookstore, it appears, 
still have a place in the way people experi¬ 
ence books, and the place where they live. 

"There's something about a bookstore 
that goes right into the heart of communi¬ 
ties," DeSanto says. "Bookstores are a bit 
of a sacred place." ^ 
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SIT BETTER AND GENTLY 
ALIGN YOUR BACK WITH 
ACTIVE SITTING TECHNOLOGY 
FROM QOR360. 



QOR360 

QOR360.com • Burlington, VT 



middleburycourtyard.com 

800 - 388-7775 


Route 7 South, Middlebury 


“We were in it to gain an 
understanding of different cultures, to 
see how the world ht together," Mason 
said. “We didn’t think of ourselves as 
tourists; we were on a quest." 

That quest ended in Paris, with the 
American couple, their visas expiring, 
headed back to the United States. Once 
stateside, the pair detoured in another 
direction, landing at Shannon Farm in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 
The community's website refers to it as “a 
residential intentional community where 
people share land, encourage member- 
managed agriculture and businesses, and 
support cooperative and harmonious 
living situations here and in the larger 
world." Mason calls it a commune. 

Mason worked at Shannon Farm 
as an artist, an abstractionist whose 
medium was oil-based paints. His 
artwork sold fairly well at several 
thousand dollars a piece, he said. Enough 
to pay the bills. He showed at elite 
galleries in New York City and D.C. and 
was figuring out how to navigate the 
rules and regulations of a community 
unlike anything he'd dealt with before. 

“Hell, yeah, I was a hippie," he said. 

“I was an artist with long hair living in a 
commune where the idea of democracy 
was considered right wing.’" 

But as the U.S. economy ground 
to a halt in 2007 and 2008, Mason 
found demand for his work among art 
patrons drying up. In his late 30s, with a 
degree in philosophy, a resume long on 
international travel and the skill set of 
an artist, Mason faced the prospect of 
having to launch a career. 

“It dawned on me like a flash," Mason 
said. “I wanted to become a cop." 

F or Mason, police work could 
draw from the well of his past 
experience. It could tap into his 
desire to contribute something to society. 
It could take advantage of his natural 
ease interacting with people, and his 


ability, as he describes it, "to keep a level 
head in the middle of uptight situations.” 

Mason discussed his vision with 
his wife, reviewing his life experiences, 
and together they agreed he should set 
his sights on being a police officer. But 
he didn’t know where to begin to look 
or even where he wanted to live; he just 
knew he wanted to be a cop. 

“I started applying for jobs," Mason 
said.“I had zero firsthand experience, but 
I figured, what the hell. This is something 
I really want to do." 

Mason talked openly about his 
desired interest, and that led to friends 
in Middlebury, a college town of about 
8,200, who knew of his preferred career 
path. When a patrol officer position in 
the town of Middlebury opened up, they 
alerted him of the opportunity. 

“Chris found us," said veteran 
Middlebury police Chief Tom Hanley. 
“He was looking to do something more 
substantive, and after talking to the 
people he knew here in town, he applied 
for the job. Chris came to us with an 
interesting background. He had a lot 
of life experience and a unique outlook 
on things. The idea of bringing him on 
board was intriguing. It seemed like it 
might be helpful to us." 

T he idea that police should 
have a school resource officer was 
spawned in the 1950s, in Flint, 
Michigan, where it was designed as a 
way to improve relationships between 
youths and local law enforcement 
agencies. In the early 1960s, with social 
tensions rising, police Chief Bernard 
Garmire of Tucson, Arizona, better 
defined the role of a school resource 
officer, and Tucson is generally viewed as 
the birthplace of a hybrid education/law 
enforcement program. Some big cities, 
such as Los Angeles and Cincinnati, 
followed suit. In 1994, after the U.S. 
Department of Justice established the 
Office of Community Oriented Policing 
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Vce is the place with exactly what you need. Starting with help. 


7e invite you to follow YOUR road to one of our locally owned Vermont Ace Hardware Stores, where stopping in is like visiting 
n old friend. Helpful, neighborly advice is what you can expect from faces you know and trust. Your neighborhoods are our 
eighborhoods, and we enjoy life in Vermont as much as you do. 


Je strive to provide the most helpful service possible on every visit! Let us help you create the perfect outdoor oasis. Whether 
patio, porch or the entire backyard, we have some of the season’s latest items and hottest products to get the party started and 
eep it going. 


.nd don’t forget about your lawn! This is the time to get outside and enjoy it. Our experts will help make sure your lawn and 
arden are in tip-top shape and weed free. 


,ave you experienced The Paint Studio at Ace? An expanded premium line of paints in an inspiring array of colors means you 
dll be sure to find one for your home that truly reflects what you love about Vermont. 

ce is the place for superior customer service and solutions to all your home projects. Stop by your locally owned Ace Hardware 
nd say “Hi”. We’d love to help. 


een’s Ace Hardware 

Railroad St. 

losburg Falls, VT 05450 
02) 933-7500 

;rvais Ace Hardware 

: Cross St. 

and Pond, VT 05846 
02) 723-6138 

lulin Lumber 

i39 US Route 5 
srby, VT 05829 
02) 766-4971 


Poulin Lumber 

439 Wolcott St. 

Hardwick, VT 05843 
(802) 472-5581 

Bibens Ace - Colchester 

713 W. Lakeshore Dr. 
Colchester, VT 05446 
(802) 863-4910 

Nelson Ace Hardware 

188 N. Main St. 

Barre.VT 05641 
(802) 476-5700 


Bibens Ace - 
South Burlington 

1961 Willston Rd. 

South Burlington, VT 05403 
(802) 864-1847 

Bibens Ace - Burlington 

1127 North Ave. 

Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-6068 

Stowe Hardware 

430 Mountain Rd. 

Stowe, VT 05672 
(802) 253-7205 


Bibens Ace - Essex 

15 Essex Way 

Essex Junction, VT 05452 

(802) 879-0249 

Milton Ace Hardware 

5 Southerberry Dr. 

Milton, VT 05468 
(802) 893-4100 

Poulin Lumber 

258 Meadow St. 
Williamstown, VT 05679 
(802) 433-1419 


Brown & Roberts Hardware 

182 Main St. 

Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-4566 

Bibens Ace - Springfield 

362 River St. 

North Springfield, VT 05150 
(802) 886-2288 

St. Albans Ace Hardware 

109 N. Main St. 

St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 527-7007 


Champlain Ace Hardware 

872 Rte. 11 
Champlain, NY 12919 
(518) 298-3355 

Jerihill Ace Hardware 

249 VT Route 15 
Jericho, VT 05465 
(802) 899-1277 

Country Home Center 

85 Center Rd. 

Morrisville, VT 05661 
(802) 888-3177 


isit us online at http://local.acehardware.com/10915/Vermont 


33_10660_1116 































Let the Vermont Department of Labor 
connect you with Vermont’s great employers! 

VERMONT 


0 


0 


0 Vermont Department of Labor 
5 Green Mountain Drive 
P. 0. Box 488 
jjjj Montpelier, VT 05601-0488 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(802) 828-4301 

www.vermontjoblink.com 


MAKE VERMONT HOME 

Vermont offers a wide range of exciting 
business and job opportunities! 



Westvievv 


The heart of Vermont 
Make it your home. 


802-223-1068 

westviewmeadows.com 

171 Westview Meadows Rd. Montpelier, VT 


lNP£PENDENTlrvrRS6TRE5IDENTIAL CARE APARTMENTS 


Services, the concept began to spread, 
and took hold in Vermont, where most 
larger high schools came on board. 

“With issues like delinquency, truancy 
and drugs, there was a lot of policing 
time being spent at schools,” said Chief 
Hanley, “and it was decided that it was 
time to devote one full officer specifically 
to the schools ” 

Against that backdrop, Mason, 
in the summer of 2009, reported for 
duty at the Vermont Police Academy. 
The oldest cadet in his class, at 38, he 
embarked on a comprehensive 16-week 
residential training program. He calls 
the experience “hellish,” marked by an 
exacting regime and high stress. 

“I don’t know if anything I had done 
prepared me for that experience at the 
academy,” Mason said. "I'd spent my life 
studying philosophy, painting, writing 
poetry, spending a lot of time outdoors, 
traveling. I have deep confidence in who 
I am, which allowed me to find some 
inner calm in what was really a tempest 
of noise and aggression.” 

After graduating from the academy, 
Mason worked as a patrol officer for the 
next two years, on the night shift, and 
when the school resource officer position 
was created, he moved into that. 

Mason's desk isn’t at a police station. 
His professional space is a small cubby 
squeezed into a space near the vice 
principal's office at the high school. And 
he doesn't spend much time in a cruiser, 
either. He's usually found roaming the 
halls of the 600-student Middlebury 
Union High School, although he 
occasionally makes an appearance at the 
nearby elementary and middle schools. 

“I really can only spend lunchtime 
with the kindergartners,” Mason said. 
“It's a mob scene when I'm with them.' 

As a School Resource Officer, his 
primary responsibility is the student 
body within the Middlebury school 
system, and he breaks down his job 
there into three distinct areas. 

“I am here for law enforcement,” he 
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Special Advertising Section 



Vermont 


P LANNING A 
VACATION 
or staycation in 
Vermont? Check 
out the amazing 
restaurants, inns, 
shops and recreation 
opportunities on the 
following pages for 
some of the best of 
Vermont! 




Capitol Plaza 

Hotel & Conference Center 

Central Vermont's Premier 
Hotel & Conference Center. 
Exceptional hospitality and comfort. 
Voted “Best Hotel" in Central Vermont. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(800) 274-5252 capitolplaza.com 



A Bohemian Tea Room serving tea, 
light fare and desserts. Loose Leaf Tea, 
Artisan Tea Ware. Global Street Food 
and Tea To Go. 

■ 

Burlington, VT 
(802) 951-2424 dobrateavt.com 


(JiampUmj 
<J/nnj 


Winner: 2016 Trip Advisors Certificate of 
Excellence Award. New exercise facility, 
breakfast lobby. Near shopping; restaurants; 
skiing: Killington, Pico, Okemo. 


Rutland, VT 

(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.com 



A rustic country inn with 
candlelit dining, award-winning chef, 
fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 
live music on weekends. 

■ 

Killington, VT 
(800) 325-2540 innatlongtrail.com 
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FACTORY STORE 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 


P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1 - 877 - 635 -WOOL ( 9665 ) 
Phone: 802 - 635-2271 • Fax: 802 - 635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


jmoBGflns 



Vermont’s Cutting-Edge Steakhouse 


Unmatched Steaks with 
a perfectly matched new atmosphere. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(802) 223-5222 jmorgans.com 


Liberty Hill A 


Farm vacation offers abundant, fresh 
local foods family-style; lodging; farm 
activities; outdoor recreation; relaxing 
retreat for family and friends in any season. 

■ 

Rochester, VT 
(802) 767-3926 libertyhillfarm.com 



MOUNTAIN TOP 

INN & RESORT 

Set amidst 350 acres with breathtaking 
views, just 11 miles from Killington. 
Resort accommodations, delicious 
cuisine and year-round activities. 

■ 

Chittenden, VT 
(802) 483-2311 mountaintopinn.com 


j<»it 

Perfect Wife Restaurant 

Committed to the support of local agriculture, 
serving meals and cocktails that are creative 
and seasonal. Fine dining downstairs, 
casual fare and live music upstairs. 

■ 

Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 362-2817 perfectwife.com 



HAND-CRAFTED PIZZA 
SMOKED BBQ 

Dine in and take out 


New York-Style Pizza 
BBQ Smoked in-house 

Sandwiches 
Salads 
Full Bar 


75 Elliot Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
802.579.1092 
hazelpizza.com 
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MAPLE FARM 

Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 

Ma pie Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
year and we ship anywhere in the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 


I ‘like’ us on facebook and 
visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 
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Seafood & Burgers 

1 7 

Waterfront restaurant serving seafood, 
burgers, steaks, pasta and salads, along 
with amazing sunsets. Outdoor dining. 
Open 7 days a week. 

■ 

Brattleboro, VT 
(802) 257-7563 vermontmarina.com 




Vermont Crafts Council 

Spring Open Studio Weekend 


Across the state, Vermont artists 
will open their studios to the public 
during May 27 & 28. Request a map 
on our website or by phone. 


Statewide 

(802) 223-3380 vermontcrafts.com 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 
----- 



VERMONT FLANNE I 

AUTHENTIC COMPANY O"'® 1 "**- 
"DEDICATED TO WORLD COMFORT*" 

USA 

EST. 1991 


HANDCRAFTED IN USA 


THE FINEST FLANNEL 
CLOTHING AND 
ACCESSORIES FOR 
ADULTS &, CHILDREN 

Love Vermont Flannel,,, 

Love Vermont Life 


WOODSTOCK 
BURLINGTON 
FERRISBURGH 
JOHNSON 
EAST BARRE 


800-232-7820 


VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 


said. Tm also here with an educational 
aim, to talk in health classes and such. 
But the biggest component of my job is 
social. I'm here to build relationships 
with young people, to help us all build a 
foundation for the community." 


he creative side of Masons 
personality still flourishes in his 
new life as a police officer. He feeds 
various social media accounts, and 
hosts "Middlebury Five-O," the public 
access show, which is also produced 
by his wife, Jennifer, a bookkeeper 
with the Addison County Economic 
Development Corporation and a board 
member of Middlebury Community 
TV. The couple have a daughter, Clare, 
in 7th grade at Middlebury Union 
Middle School. Mason says Jennifer 
remains "enormously supportive" of his 
unlikely career change — "The job can 
be stressful and demoralizing at times, 
and she's always there to listen and 
provide sage advice." 

While Middlebury is a generally 
peaceful place, there’s an occasional 
need for Mason to step in with law 
enforcement action — citing a teen for 
marijuana possession, for instance, or 
breaking up a physical altercation. "The 
kids like and trust him," said Lawson. 
"There's a comfort level with him, and 
that's part of what we wanted. He has 
strong personal relationships within 
our building. He can play the role of 
traditional police officer if he has to. He'd 
prefer not to sometimes; we all prefer not 
to, but that comes with the role." 

Larry O'Connor, who teaches in the 
alternative education department that's 
tailored for students who often struggle 
in the traditional classroom setting 
at Middlebury Union High School, 
says when Mason comes around, the 
students are genuinely eager to see him. 
"The fact they trust him speaks volumes 
about what he does here in our school," 
said O’Connor. "You don't see a lot of 
at-risk youth excited to see a cop." 
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Gilfeather Turnip and 
Winter Squash Bhaji 
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P By Melissa Pasanen 

With recipe-testing assistance by Sarah Strauss 
Photographed by Oliver Parini 

,. jf ■■ HE ^ ILFEATHER Turnip Cookbook” makes no 

; excuses for its lead character: “Ir is not a beautifiil 
■. .. vegetable” the first line plainly states. 

I. But what this heirloom Brassica lacks in beauty, 

it makes 

least in comparison with most other turnips. The 
humble root earned a berth in Slow Food USAs Ark of Taste for .outstanding taste 
and historical merit and was recently crowned Vermont state vegetable, thanks to 
enthusiastic lobbying by elementary school students from its town of origin. 

Some suggest that the unusually Sweet turnip is actually a rutabaga or that John 
Gilfeather, who started farming in Wardsboro in the late 1800s, possibly crossed a 
turnip with its milder cousin, the rutabaga, to create his long-storing, biteless turnip. 

No matter. This controversy does not detract from the annual Gilfeather Turnip 
Festival, in which hundreds come to the small town every October to eat a Trralti- 
course Gilfeather turnip meal. There are also turnip donuts, a turnip art show and 
a contest for the largest turnip. In fact, there is even an award for the most beautiful 
Gilfeather turnip. 
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GILFEATHER TURNIPS 
Not the prettiest 
root vegetable in 
the cellar, but oh 
so tasty. 
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Gilfeather Turnip, 

Root Vegetable and 
Apple Slaw 

Adapted from chef David Smith, 
Artisan Restaurant at 
Four Columns Inn, Newfane 

C OOKING IN CLOSE PROXIMITY tO 
the birthplace of the Gilfeather tur- 
nip, chef David Smith explores beyond 
the expected to use the turnip raw in 
this sweet, crunchy slaw. Its a refreshing 
change during a season when many local 
vegetables are mashed or roasted and 
pairs beautifully with almost anything, 
from roasted meats to sauteed seafood. 

i large (about 1V2 pounds) Gilfeather 
turnip, peeled 

1 small (8-ounce) kohlrabi, peeled 
1 large (4-ounce) carrot, peeled 
1 small (8-ounce) celery root, peeled 
1 large lemon, zested and juiced to 
yield about l A cup juice 
% cup apple cider 
2 tablespoons apple cider vinegar 


1 large Honey Crisp apple, not peeled 

2 tablespoons minced shallot 

1 tablespoon Dijon mustard 
% cup buttermilk 

V4 cup creme fraiche or sour cream 
1-2 tablespoons maple syrup, to taste 

2 teaspoons coarse salt, plus more 
to taste 

V2 teaspoon pepper (preferably white), 
plus more to taste 

Fill a large bowl with cold water. 

Cut peeled turnip, kohlrabi, carrot and 
celery root into i-inch slices and place in 
cold water. In a large mixing bowl, whisk 
together lemon zest and juice, apple cider 
and apple cider vinegar. A few pieces at 
a time, remove root vegetable slices from 
water, pat dry and coarsely shred using 
a food processor or hand grater. Imme¬ 
diately toss shredded vegetables into the 
lemon mixture. Using a sharp knife, cut 
apple into slender matchsticks and add 
to vegetables. 

In another small bowl, whisk 
together shallot, mustard, buttermilk, 


creme fraiche, 1 tablespoon maple syrup, 
salt and pepper. Pour over shredded veg¬ 
etables and apple and toss to combine. 
Refrigerate for at least an hour. Taste and 
add more maple syrup, salt and pepper 
as desired. Makes about 7-8 cups slaw, 
serving about 6-8. 

Gilfeather Turnip and 
Winter Squash Bhaji 

Adapted from Lini Mazumdar, 

Anjali Farm and Lini's Indian Tiffins, 
South Londonderry 

A t one point, Lini Mazumdar 

and her husband, Emmett Dunbar, 
grew Gilfeather turnips at Anjali Farm, 
but over the years, they have focused on 
a few specialty crops like pick-your-own 
blueberries, chili peppers and heirloom 
tomato plants. In addition, Lini, who grew 
up all over India, started offering vibrantly 
flavored, nourishing, home-cooked Indian 
meals made from seasonal ingredients. 
Customers order ahead and come to the 
farm to pick up their multidish tifhn 
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Vermont 

Country Deli 
& Market 
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next to the deli! 
Groceries 
Restrooms 
Additional parking 
Picnic area 
ATM 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattleboro Vermont 

802-257-9254 _jy 

www.vermontcountrydeli.com ’ - -l r -y 1 ' — " * - ■■ 



Vermont's Official Stay & Play Guide is available... 


VermontVacation.com/stay-and-play • 1.800.Vermont 


DISCOVER MORE... 

start planning your visit today! 


— IN PRINT — 

— ONLINE — 

— ON YOUR DEVICES — 
— FOR FREE — 


meals packed in round, stacked, metal 
lunch containers. This curried vegetable 
dish could be one of several in a meal or 
simply served with rice and perhaps the 
spiced lentil stew known as dal. 

Note: The Bengali Five Spice mixture 
called panch phoron contains black mus¬ 
tard, cumin, fennel, nigella and fenugreek 
seeds; you can substitute whole cumin seeds . 

3 tablespoons coconut oil, divided 
i medium (about i pound) Gilfeather 
turnip, peeled and cut into V2-inch 
cubes to yield about 2 generous cups 
i pound winter squash, such as 
pumpkin, delicata or butternut, 
peeled (no need to peel delicata) 
and cut into V2-inch cubes to yield 
about 2 cups 

i teaspoon coarse salt, plus more 
to taste 

i tablespoon turmeric powder 
i tablespoon panch phoron spice 
mixture (see note above) or 
cumin seeds 
3 cloves garlic, minced 
i tablespoon fresh, finely grated 
ginger root 

1 small dried Thai red chili, crushed, 
or V4-V2 teaspoon crushed red 
pepper, to taste 

2 cups firmly packed ribboned kale 
1 tablespoon fresh lemon juice 

Preheat oven to 350 F. Put one table- 
spoon of coconut oil in a rimmed sheet 
pan or large baking dish and place in 
oven to melt coconut oil. In a medium 
bowl, toss turnip and squash cubes with 
1 teaspoon salt and turmeric powder. 
Spread in melted coconut oil and toss 
to coat. Bake 25-30 minutes until a fork 
easily pierces vegetables and they are 
slightly colored. 

In a medium cast-iron frying pan or 
other heavy-bottomed saute pan, set over 
medium-high heat, toast panch phoron or 
cumin just until fragrant, about 1 minute. 
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Green Mountain Film Festival 

MARCH 17-25, MONTPELIER 

gmffestival.org/ 

Voted one of the Top 10 winter events in Vermont, 
the 2017 20th annual Green Mountain Film 
Festival (GMFF) is the longest-running arts event 
in Montpelier. GMFF showcases the best of the 
best in narrative, documentary, and short film and 
hosts discussions and memorable guests in venues 
throughout the capital city's vibrant downtown. 


THE GREEN WAY TO 
slSREEN MOUNTAINS 


Enjoy the beauty of Vermont the eco-friendly way 


What better way to visit the Green Mountain State than 
by rail, which produces less greenhouse gas emissions 
per passenger mile than cars or airplanes? Leave the 
car behind and experience a green get-away to the 
Green Mountains. 


Relax and take in the beauty of Vermont’s rolling 
mountains, rustic countryside and idyllic villages from the 
comfort of Amtrak’s Ethan Allen Express® and Vermonter SM 
rail service. You can even bring your bike on board. 

Save 20% with the Visit Vermont Fare on either the 
Vermonter 51 " or the Ethan Allen Express.® Learn more at 

vermontvacation.com/amtrak. 


• START PLANNING YOUR TRIP TODAY @ * 

VERMONTVACATION.COM/AMTRAK 


Rutland County Farmers Market 

WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS 
DURING WINTER, RUTLAND 

vtf a rmersmarket.org/ma r kets/w i n te r/ 

Rutland is home to the Vermont Farmers Market, 
the largest in the state. Offering everything from 
local fresh produce, breads, pastries, cheeses, 
jarred products, wine and spirits, maple syrup and 
specialty/prepared foods to jewelry, knits, crafts 
and beauty products, you'll be sure to find a tasty 
treat or memorable gift from Vermont to bring home. 

Enjoy the journey | MTRAK 















The Adult Living Community of Choice 


INDEPENDENT LIVING • RESIDENTIAL CARE • MEMORY CARE 
100 EASTVIEW TERRACE, MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 

EastViewMiddlebury.com 

802-989-7500 
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Add remaining 2 tablespoons coconut oil 
and lower heat to medium. Stir in garlic, 
ginger, and chili or crushed red pepper. 
Cook, stirring, about 2 minutes until 
colored. (Add a splash of water if ginger 
sticks to bottom of pan.) Add roasted 
turnips and squash along with kale and 
lemon juice. Stir to combine and toss 
for 3 to 4 minutes until kale is wilted. 
Taste and add more salt or hot pepper as 
desired. Serves 4-6. 

More Ideas for 
Gilfeather Turnips 

• Chef David Smith of Artisan 
Restaurant at the Four Columns Inn 
in Newfane likes to mash Gilfeathers 
with potatoes and parsnip enriched 
with goat cheese and herbs. 

• Toss thin slices with a little oil, salt 
and pepper and pinch of paprika 
before baking in a medium oven to 
make turnip chips. Serve with herbed 
yogurt. 

• Combine shredded Gilfeathers with 
potatoes and onion and fry up into 

a traditional German rosti or smaller 
potato pancakes topped with 
applesauce. 

• Smith layers thinly sliced, well- 
seasoned Gilfeather turnips with 
grated Grafton cheddar and covers 
it with heavy cream to bake into a 
rich gratin. 

• Brown i-inch cubes in butter or oil 
and then braise until tender with 

a little soy sauce, stock and a good 
pinch of sugar. 

• Cut into large chunks and roast 
around chicken or duck with fresh 
rosemary or thyme. 

• For more Gilfeather turnip recipes, 
you can order the third edition of 
"The Gilfeather Turnip Cookbook,” 
published by the Friends of the 
Wardsboro Library at wardsboro- 
vermont.com/gilfeather-turnip- 
cookbook. 
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Down at grandpa's sugarhouse, in 
fine old Vermont fashion, the arrival of 
Sweet Tree came with about as much 
enthusiasm as finding a drowned mouse 
in a bucket full of sap. Some of that 
unhappiness, of course, is territorial, 
a sense that a traditional way of doing 
things is being upended by wealthy 
outsiders. But every source interviewed 
for attribution for this story, and others 
who spoke off the record, agreed that 
most of the anxiety over Sweet Tree 
comes down to this: fear that the 
company will flood the market with 
syrup and drive down the price. As one 
industry participant said: “They've seen 
it done with milk, they're afraid of it 
with syrup.'' 

Gordon, of the Sugar Makers Asso¬ 
ciation, acknowledges the jitters stem¬ 
ming from Sweet Tree — “their scale, 
their ability to produce so much syrup 
so quickly has some people nervous'' — 
but takes a measured view. “I don't think 
they're big enough to tank the market. 
Affect it? Sure, but even an operation as 
large as Sweet Tree couldn't really dis¬ 
rupt things.'' 

At Sweet Tree, Russo has heard it all 
before. “They're afraid that we're going to 
flood the market with maple syrup, but 
that's not what we're here for/' he insist¬ 
ed. “We're going to open up new markets 
with new maple products. We're going 
to use maple in ways that people haven't 
even thought of before/' 

T he promise of new maple 
products is scattered around the 
Maple Guild headquarters, if you 
look hard enough and ask the right ques¬ 
tions. For millions of dollars' worth of 
good reasons, The Maple Guild isn't 
exactly forthcoming with details of fu¬ 
ture business plans, but on the wall of 
CEO Mike Argyelan's chaotic office are 
blueprints for what he said is a $2 mil¬ 
lion project that looks an awful lot like a 
distilled spirits production facility. “And 


that may or may not be a concrete blast 
wall that may or may not be needed for 
producing or storing distilled spirits/' he 
said wryly. 

Like Russo, Argyelan has heard the 
critics, but he said the naysayers wrongly 
view the Maple Guild as just another 
syrup producer. “Our goal/' he said, 
echoing Russo, “is to never sell a gallon 
of maple syrup in one of those jugs/' In 
a number of media outlets — including 
food trade magazines — Argyelan and 
Russo have floated the ideas of maple 
teas, flavored waters, salad dressings and 
natural sweeteners. 

The Maple Guild's tactic of diversi¬ 
fying is following an international maple 
trend. Both Gordon and UVM's Issel- 
hardt pointed to a movement afoot to in¬ 
crease maple sugar as a natural sweetener 
for other food products — it can be la¬ 
beled “organic/' and while it's still sugar, 
it's not as nutritionally damning as, say, 
high fructose corn syrup. 

“Some estimates indicate that maple 
represents 1 percent of the total global 
market in sweeteners, and there's a push 
to double that to 2 percent/' said Issel- 
hardt. “That may not sound like a lot, but 
it would be significant/' 

Maple, too, has entered fashionable 
culinary circles, adding flavor to coffee 
beans, butter, yogurt and seltzer waters, 
being infused into premium whiskies 
and vodka, and used as a glycemic boost 
for recovering athletes. 

Meanwhile, global demand even for 
traditional pour-over-pancake, run-of- 
the-mill breakfast maple syrup is on the 
upswing. Japan now imports more than 
$33 million worth each year, and Germa¬ 
ny is not far behind. Marckres, who over¬ 
sees the permitting of maple exports for 
the state, said he's witnessed a tripling in 
the number of permits in recent years to 
countries he's never seen Vermont syrup 
sent to before. 

“Australia," he said, “seems to be get¬ 
ting a lot more Vermont syrup." & 
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Beautiful 




5tandingJ>eam 
Wood Shakes 
EPDM Systems 
Shingles 


Worker’s Comp, 

General Liability, Bondatwe 

802.265.9955 sbardellaslate.com 


airbnb.com/rooms/16123567 


Y LANE 


Ideal weekly log home rental 
on the shores of 
Lake Champlain. 
Located in picturesque 
Addison County. 

Stay and enjoy Vermont! 

Panton, VT 

(802)497-7661 vrbcLCom/580041 






1900 farmhouse w/ addition, 18 acres, 3,500 SF, pond, gourmet kitchen, great room w/ fireplace & pizza 
oven. 4 BR, 2 3 A baths, shed, barn, & fromagerie w/ cellar. All eqpt inch 30 min to Burke, BW & Cannon. Make 
cheese, brew beer, keep horses, create an artists studio, or just enjoy the beauty of the Northeast Kingdom. 
$ 885 , 000 . Near 310 acres of forest land w/ski trails & 2 house lots for $ 235 , 000 . Both for $1,100,00. 
www.deluxevermontcheesefarmforsale.com for more info 
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Investment Opportunity 


In the Southern Green Mountains Near Four 
Major Ski Resorts/Summer Recreation 
With High Traffic Counts All Year Round 


Grocery • Cafe/Grill • Pharmacy • Gas Bar 
Sotheby's Real Estate • Dessert Shoppe 
Post Office • Tavern Restaurant • Bank 
Community Yoga • Gallery... 


14 successful businesses with 2 great 
anchor stores on a 12 acre site 
with room for growth in a thriving 
first and second home market. 


Stratton Mt. 

Bondville 

Jamaica 


> Bromley Mt. 

^ Manchester 


Independent Grocery Hardware Store Tavern and Restaul 


% Chester 
ikemo MT 


*Magic I 
Ludlow 


Bobby Waite I Managing Partner 

802 384 2990 i bobby.waite@fourseasonssir.com 

Realtor Emeritus i Londonderry 


Intersection ROUTE 100 • ROUTE 11 




Peru,VT Circa 1993 Greek Revival on 60 + acres, bordered on 
three sides by the Green Mountain National Forest with 
stunning views of Stratton and Styles Peak. Family Room/ 

I Kitchen with floor to ceiling windows, first floor master wing 
with office, walk-in closet, marble bath. Formal living and 
j dining room, four guest bedrooms, 4 baths, 2 half baths, 
recreation/art/TV room, new 4 stall horse barn with heated 
i tack, sink and attached run-in shed. 3 car plus attached barn/ 

I garage. Asking $1,900,000 


Londonderry, VT Circa 1790/1997 expanded cape on 29.2 
west facing acres with big views. The Dining room has dutch 
oven fireplace alongside the cooking fireplace, beamed 
country kitchen, hidden pantry, great-room with wood 
stove, master w/brick fireplace; 4 bedrooms, 4 1/2 baths, 
and tiled hot tub and sauna. In-floor radiant heat, spray 
foam insulation, new 4-car 2/story barn with potting shed. 
Hiking and x-country ski trails. 

Asking $799,500 


pas Four Sotheby's 

ljEI Seasons INTERNATIONAL REALTY 














other key'feature is air that 
clinical information [from] the 


. income countries, simply 
because they're poor. That's 


I could 


downloade 3 ~to a cloud server 
to be used for public health, 
epidemiology,... it provides a 
lot of great data that we can 


see these kids j_could"m 3 fa?the 
assessment and know what to 
-do with them. These are dis¬ 
eases that most children in the 


screen 


I wanted to see ifthere was 
some-solution that I could come 
up with to help address that. 

principles of the platform 


reluctant entrepreneur? 
BF: I would s 4 y reluctant 
because it wa| something 
I wasn't planning on doing. 
But that being said, when"~~ 
I started on die journey I 
said if ftngqing to do this, 

I might as well do it the way 
I think it shduld be done. 
VL: WaS there anything 
beneficial to starting this 
company inWermont? 


Barry Finette isapedia- ~ 
trician and co-founder and 
president of ThinkMD, a 
globed health care iririoVa- 
’ tion company in-Burlingtor^-.^r 
Whileworking in developing - 
nations, he saw children dying 
of preventable diseases and i 
was driven to find a way to 
help save them. His bramcHilcf, 
MEDSINC (Medical Evalu- 
ation and Diagnostic System 
~ for Infants, Newborns and . 
i ■ChiHrerjLisjupl atform t hat 

Vv can be downloaded to a mobile 
device and used in places 

or internet ^ 


service. If guides minimally 
" "ikilledTiellfh cafe workers-^ 
^ through diagnosis and treat- 
# ment — and is 85 to 95 per- \ 
cent accurate when compared ' 
to local plysician assessments. 

_ -VLf You’re a pediatrician - ^ 
and father to seven children^ 
What draws you to children? 
BF: They re just amazing, 

. -jasrinating. They're highly * 
intelligent;hi^ly'flfi^^itive, 
nonjudgmental and have their 
whole future ahead of therm, 
VL: What inspired the 

, ridea^rMBQSINCL 

~ BF: 

die per day under 5 years -of ' 
age, living in low- and middle* 


*cnt thingsT^vi^ence^ba's28^ r “ 
medicine of how to do an 
assessment; the-explosion of 
smartphones (no, matter how 
r poor $pmeoneis^they find 
the money to buy__a Cell phone 
and they're socially accept¬ 
able); and [the increase in] 
minimally skitteAhealtfi caie^^. 
workerrm many countries.. .^^ 

I thoughrop a platform ftficF 7 
I came up with the idea of 
how it would be designed. 

VL: Can you explain how 
MEDSINC works? 

BF: It's a really simple-to- 
use, self-teaching, clinical 
assessment tool that can 
_bensed_by unskilled 
users. It walks-the 
user throughTiow to 
acquire important 
clinical history, 

'^current iUnesses>~ ' 

- important vital 
signs, how to do 
a physical exami- ___ 
nation, [and 
then it] auto- 

r 

- maticatty gener¬ 
ates an integrated 
clinical assess- 
men t-.It ftls o pro- 
yides a paeienttspe- _ 
cific triage, treatment 
and instructions. The 


BF: Being from Vermont, we 
weren’t taken that seriously. If 
we were in Boston or.Silicon 

VrUla^ and jf I y rprg a f prnlty 


member of MITotHarvard, 
we would be looked*at differ¬ 
ently. We would have had many 
more opportunities for inves¬ 
tors. That b^n g ^id, the^e is a 


the radar. From a research 
standpoint, I studied genetic 
mechanisms, how children got 
mutations and how cancer was 
'affected; basically every^hild ’~~‘ 
in. the state ofVerraDnfrfor^ J 

26 years who was diagnosed 
with cancer was on one of my 
research, studies . Tfi^t was a _ 
really powerful thing because 
I was able to make the connec¬ 
tions and work with the people 
\frho would let that happen. 

And"WTWere able to do iftifqiie 
"studf^s-that^placesiike Efeston' 
would have been challenging 
because of the silos and politics. 
VL: What has been the_ 
most fulfilling part <o£tHis" 
process? ^ 

BF: I've had amazing people 
seek me out and join 

pii i u Mi af Imil i bi "I 
ing this company and _ . 
moving this mission 
forward, a lot of 
them volunteer- 
' Ing or doing if for 
very little money. 
Another thing ~ 
has been going 
into this whole 
new world of _ 
entrepreneurship, 
working with all 
these amazing 
people-who 
have no fear_ - 
TJf failure. Their 
enthusiasm and 
interest and guts, 

- I to fifly TfS pgcff 1 ^ 
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OUR FAMILY OF 
AWARD WINNING 
FARM-TO-TABLE 
RESTAURANTS 


THE FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL 

160 Bank Street, Burlington 
Award-Winning Gastropub 

EL CORTIJO TAQUERIA 

189 Bank Street, Burlington 
Taqueria & Tequila Bar 

GUILD TAVERN 

1633 Williston Road, South Burlington 

































